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EDITORIAL 


The present issue completes the first year of this Journal. 
{ts favorable reception by the public from the beginning, and 
the rapid increase in its circulation have insured for it a 
permanent and prominent place in the literature of 
periodicals. 

A very encouraging feature is the fact that the Journal 
has been most favorably received by teachers and officers in 
schools, colleges, universities and other educational and re- 
ligious institutions. Many of these educators have willingly 
become contributors. Another encouraging feature is the 
fact that among its contributors are Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics. 


The policy announced at the very inception of the Journal 
has been fully understood and has been accepted at its face 
value by readers everywhere. In view of this confidence, I 
want to emphasize once more the policy of this Journal. 


In the first place, it is not promoting any religious move- 
ment or any religious creed. It is absolutely non-sectarian 
and non-partisan. 


Probably the clearest and most emphatic statement of 
what the Journal stands for was expressed in a letter from 
Dr. E. H. Lewis, Dean of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. He said: “I am profoundly moved by your attitude 
on the great problem of the age—the living and vital recon- 
ciliation of Fact and Faith.” 


Another prominent educator wrote: “Your Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Religion and Philosophy strikes me as a 
very promising enterprise. After all, it is possible to bring 
about the kind of harmony and understanding among these 
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three branches of knowledge and interest that will make 
them separately and combined mighty forces in human 
thinking and human living.” 


Another distinguished authority wrote: “It seems to me 
that there is a field for a publication that will show the 
necessary interdependence of these great bodies of thinking. 
I believe very heartily in any movement that will change 
the mental attitude of our times from putting things over 
against each other, to the attitude that would show how all 
the different phases of life are after all closely related.” 


A prominent minister wrote: “One of the few periodicals 
that have come to my notice giving in a clear fashion the 
new, vital message of this age.” 


These letters and many others which have been received 
show that the spirit and purpose of the Journal have been 
fully recognized and appreciated. 


Beginning with this issue there will appear occasional 
articles on the fundamental principles of government, the 
spirit and importance of the Constitution of the United 
States, the privileges enjoyed and the obligations imposed 
by citizenship, and kindred subjects. These subjects will be 
treated in a purely non-partisan manner. 


There is probably no subject, over which there is more 
unnecessary conflict, more dogmatism and more prejudice 
than that of the treatment and prevention of disease. For 
example, there are mental and spiritual practitioners who, 
having witnessed numerous cures from their own treat- 
ments, and the treatments of others, make the bold state- 
ment that all disease is due to a wrong mental attitude, and 
that all disease can be cured through the proper adjustment 
of—or the proper healing of the mind. On the other hand, 
many who practice materia medica, and many who resort to 
other forms of physical treatment maintain that disease is 
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purely a physical condition, due to physical causes, and can 
be treated successfully only by physical means. 

Both of these assumptions are dogmatic and unsound. 
Even a superficial survey of the subject discloses the fact 
that much has been and is being accomplished by all these 
methods of healing. An article on this subject will appear 
in an early issue. As a foreword to this article, let it be said 
here, that a vast majority of people are burdened, rendered 
unhappy and caused to suffer both mentally and physically, 
through worry, fear, anger, envy, hatred and other un- 
healthy conditions of the mind. Such mental states are con- 
tinually sapping the vitality from, and making physical and 
mental wrecks of countless individuals. For such cases and 
many other conditions, mental and spiritual treatments by 
competent practitioners are capable of producing remark- 
able results. 


On the other hand, many human beings subject them- 
selves to much suffering and disease through failure to obey 
the physical laws of their bodies—or rather through failure 
to meet the physical requirements of their bodies. Such 
suffering and disease can be cured only through physical 
channels—the physical requirements must be met. 

Mental and spiritual treatments cannot provide all the 
material requirements any more than physical treatments 
can provide mental and spiritual poise. Both are necessary 
for a healthy body and a healthy mind. There is no more 
excuse for conflict between these two methods of treating 
disease, than there is for conflict between religion and 
science. Not until these methods combine and walk hand 
in hand, will human beings become the heirs of their true 
heritage. 


To the scientist, the religionist, the politician, the mental 


practitioner and the regular physician, let it be said that we 
shall never arive at truth through the denial of facts. 
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MILTON SILLS—AN APPRECIATION 


WILLETT L. HARDIN, PH. D. 


In the very prime of life and at the very zenith of his 
career, in the midst of his usefulness and with his faculties 
alert, Milton Sills, distinguished scholar and actor, and 
associate editor of this Journal, passed to the Great Beyond. 
He left us suddenly. “He did not linger until the flame 
lacked oil, but with his senses keen, his mind undimmed 
and his arms filled with gathered sheaves,”’ he set out on the 
Great Adventure. 


It may be that the poet was right when he said: 


“Ere the worn hands are tired with all they’ve done, 
Ere the mind’s strength begins to droop and wane, 
Ere the first touch of sleep has dulled the brain, 

Ere the heart’s springs are low and running dry— 
When you have lived your life, ’twere good to die.” 


He was truly a torch-bearer in the field of thought. 
“Caring nothing for the little maps and charts with which 
the timid pilots hug the shore,” he left the beaten paths and 
ventured out on the uncharted seas. His mind sought the 
hidden treasures—the unexplored wastes. The quest of 
knowledge of the physical world was for him an intellectual 
delight, but he could not stop there. He sensed the deeper 
meanings—the great realities. He sought the plan and pur- 
pose of creation—the meaning of sorrow and suffering—the 
mystery of death and what lies beyond. Only the truly 
great minds are capable of going to the very heart of things 
—of bringing up the hidden treasures and breaking the seal 
of their secrets. It seemed sometimes that his imagination 
could soar aloft to where worlds are born, see the atoms 
appear and disappear and watch the nebulae form and float, 
and yet in his heart was the “touch of nature that makes the 
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whole world kin.” He saw the tragedies and felt the suffer- 
ings of the living world. 


His keen perception of scientific relations and the philo- 
sophical significance of phenomena is well expressed in a 
letter from the distinguished Astronomer and Physicist, 
Dr. Edwin Hubble, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory. This 
letter was written to Mrs. Sills, and it is through her kind- 
ness that I am permitted to quote from it. Of Mr. Sills, 
Dr. Hubble said: ‘He was a friend to all science, a lover of 
wisdom, a philosopher. Even in my own restricted field, he 
followed with understanding and sympathy the most ab- 
stract ramifications in the exploration of the physical 
world. But he knew the limitations of science. He neither 
belittled them nor exaggerated, he simply accepted them as 
a part of life. In the field of science he thought and spoke 
as a scientist. In the realm of values he left science behind, 
as it must be left, and sought for the realities of life with 
his heart and his soul. These are rare qualities and together 
with a fine tolerance and high ideals, they contributed to the 
great inspiration which Milton Sills gave to those who shared 
his intellectual companionship.” 


To this beautiful tribute let us add the words of Mr. 
Sills himself, taken from a recent issue of this Journal. He 
called attention to the tendency of modern science to reduce 
all of the sciences to mathematical physics, so that man can 
measure, make predictions and control nature for his own 
needs. “Such a picture,” he adds, “is mathematical, but not 
an ultimate picture. It lacks everything that the universe 
and experience are for us and in us, the warmth and color 
of human affection, the urge of desire and will, the aspira- 
tion toward ideals, the emotions and longings, the sufferings 
and joys that we all have.” These words give a true picture 
of Mr. Sills’ philosophy. 
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It was probably the combination of his intellectual 
quality with his intense feeling for humanity that caused 
him to choose his profession as an actor. A great actor must 
live every stage of intellectual development, and faithfully 
portray the entire gamut of human happiness and suffering. 
In this work he was eminently successful. Later he added 
charm and dignity to both the silent and talking motion pic- 
ture. This form of art was a natural outlet for his talent. 
It enabled him to reach the masses. As De Long Rice says, 
“All the world loves the moving picture, and millions daily 
flock through its enchanted doors, because it is the soul and 
not the skeleton of what was yesterday or years ago. It 
brings to us all the smiles and tears of life and the infinite 
action of inanimate things. Instead of the still beauty of 
dead landscapes, we see the industrious brooks hunting for 
the rivers, and the restless rivers searching for the seas. 
Leaves tremble in the winds, flowers wave their banners, 
and the mists of waterfalls rise and return to their mother 
clouds . . . .. Action is the word of charm in every 
language.” 

As an actor in motion pictures he enjoyed the love and 
esteem of his fellow workers. The following words were 
taken from a resolution passed by the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences: “The passing of Milton Sills 
leaves a vacancy that never can be filled, but also leaves a 
memory that is rich and splendid and unfading.” How true 
it is that the memory of those who have gone before enriches 
the world and gives to life a deeper meaning. “How poor 
this world would be without its graves’”—without the mem- 
ory of those who have joined the silent majority. 


Mr. Sills contributed to motion pictures, not only as an 
actor, but also as a writer. He was the author of “Men of 
Steel,” and wrote the article on “Screen Acting” for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It was his dream that some time 
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the cultural study of the motion picture would stand with 
equal rank with other courses in the great universities of 
the world. As an actor, as a writer, as a philosopher, he 
exhibited to a remarkable degree that indescribable — that 
God-given quality known as genius—the “copyright of the 
soul’—the “bewitching power that weaves the laurels and 
moulds the crowns of history.” 


He was truly a lover of nature. Just a few days before 
his death, and in his own beautiful gardens, the writer 
spent some time with him. He knew the common and the 
botanical names of every flower and shrub. He loved to 
look at them and talk about them. At his memorial service, 
it was said that his garden was a sort of a house of worship, 
that “his bluebells were his cathedral chimes,” and that the 
“blue sky was the only adequate roof to house the breadth of 
his spiritual understanding.” 


As we leave the brilliant achievements in his professional 
career and his scholarly attainments in the field of phil- 
osophy, and approach the more intimate side of his life, it 
can be truthfully said that his home was his castle. A beau- 
tiful picture of his home life was given by Clinton Wunder 
at the Memorial Service. He spoke of the long conversation 
he had with Mr. Sills in the latter’s library, just a few days 
prior to his death. They discussed the future of the motion 
picture industry, and later ventured into philosophical dis- 
cussions of life and death and kindred subjects. During the 
entire discussion the little son, Kenyon, was sleeping against 
his father’s breast. Mr. Wunder said, “TI left them there 
that afternoon, father and son—that fine face, that profile 
that spoke so much, with the curly head of the sleeping lad 
against his father’s bosom, and I took with me a painting 
of father and son, of Milton Sills, the husband, the father, 
the citizen, the thinker, the student, with all that marvelous 
simplicity unspoiled by the greatest success.” 
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His life furnishes an irrefutable answer to the belief 
held by some, that constant and agreeable work opens before 
us endless possibilities which make our lives purposeful, 
happy and contented without any thought of our origin or 
destiny, that congenial work takes from our minds all 
anxiety or thought about death and what lies beyond. But 
here was an incessant, an indefatigable worker, performing, 
not the irksome tasks, but the work that exalts and ennobles, 
and yet one whose mind was ever pondering over the real 
meaning of life, pondering over the purpose of creation, the 
mystery of death and the destiny of man. By an instinctive 
and irresistible impulse, the human mind is forever seeking 
its own origin and peering into the future. The mind can 
never be stilled by work or imprisonment. As well try to 
stem the ocean tides — yea, as well try to stay the onward 
rush of the mighty earth through space as to try to curb the 
human mind in its longing for something better, its hope for 
endless progress, and its visions of immortality. 


Mr. Sills was profoundly interested in this Journal be- 
cause it stands for the open mind — for progress — for a 
spiritual significance to human life—for humanitarianism 
—for the reconciliation of fact and faith—for harmony in 
religion and science—for the survival of human personality 
after physical death, with opportunity for endless progress. 


True friend, able scholar, profound thinker, we loved 
you here and we greet you there. We admired your tireless 
search for and your spirit of devotion to the truth. We 
know that the torch which fell from your hands here will 
be re-lighted and carried aloft over there. 


“Comrade, why did you leave us? 
We needed you here in the fight. 

Why did the high gods bereave us? 
We needed your bold arm, believe us, 
To carry the torch in the night. 


They sounded recall and you started, 
And now you are there upon guard, 

In the band of the heroes departed, 
Still fighting our battles, high-hearted, 
Our captain, our brother, our bard.” 
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IT IS THE SPIRIT 


HON. MARTIN J. WADE 


Lincoln was great because of the virtue of humility. 
From childhood to the grave he was willing to bow to 
authority—the authority of the law—the authority of God. 
His achievements were not because of his wonderful physical 
strength—they were because of his wonderful spirit. 


A lot of people think that the teaching of the Constitution 
means the teaching of mere information. Many textbooks 
in our schools recount valuable facts of our history, some 
truths of our national government. Many books in Civics 
give knowledge of the three great departments of our gov- 
ernment, the qualifications of Congressmen, President and 
Senators, elections and primaries, and much more valuable 
information about the MACHINERY of our government, 
but, let me tell you something — KNOWLEDGE AND 
INFORMATION ALONE WILL NEVER SAVE AMER- 
ICA. Itisthe SPIRIT. It was not mere information which 
enabled the American boys to go across the seas and down 
into the trenches. It was not their KNOWLEDGE that 
brought victory to the flag. No, it was the SPIRIT of these 
boys, the great spirit of America that they carried with 
them—the spirit of freedom, the spirit of democracy, the 
feeling that right, and not brute force, should rule the world. 


I want a child to have information, but I want more; I 
want his heart, his spirit, molded; I want him to start out 
with a realization of what America has done for him, and 
for his father, and for his grandfather; I want the spirit of 
gratitude inspired—gratitude for what America has done— 
because I DOUBT WHETHER IT IS POSSIBLE TO 
INSPIRE PATRIOTISM, EXCEPT BY INSPIRING A 
SENSE AND FEELING OF GRATITUDE. 
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Since 1919 I have been conducting a campaign under 
the slogan, “Let Us Put the Constitution into the Homes, the 
Schools, and the Hearts of America!” Good Citizenship has 
its foundation in the Constitution —in the spirit of the 
Constitution ! 


I believe that citizenship lessons should be stressed in 
our schools, from the lowest to the highest grades. 


Teaching Good Citizenship is really CHARACTER 
EDUCATION. The fundamental virtue of Good Citizen- 
ship is humility. “Humble submission to legally constituted 
authority is the highest expression of patriotism.” 


On October 16, 1930, J. H. Beveridge, Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha, Nebraska—a wonderful educator, said at a 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association at Lincoln — 
“Good Citizenship, not scholarship, is the aim of modern 
education. To build a Citizenship that enables each to be- 
come a valuable member of society is the new WORLD 
CHALLENGE!” 


The mob at the plaza — crying out “Kill the cops!” is 
usually composed of ignorant men and women of foreign 
birth or extraction. They never learned that every man, 
woman and child must bow to legal authority. Alas, they 
never developed the virtue of humility. They have in their 
souls only the spirit of rebellion. Pitiful Communists, their 
ignorance pleads for them. But back of them in the com- 
fort of the parlor or office, are the Generals—teaching and 
inspiring resistance—rebellion. The crowd struggling with 
the police are only the privates—they and their children are 
poisoned by the “Gospel of revolt” preached by their Masters. 


As the crowd at the plaza increases in numbers, the 
American people will surely become aroused — aroused in 
defense of their lives — their homes — their country, and 
they will join with the teachers in all schools in a determined 
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effort that the spirit of the child shall be molded—the virtue 
of humility planted in the heart—the passion of hate driven 
out—and teachers and parents will join, in teaching the little 
children the Command of the Master—“Love Thy Neighbor 
as Thyself.” ; 


Love depends upon the SPIRIT. 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
One of the few periodicals that have come to my notice 
giving in a clear manner the new, vital message of this age. 


FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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A SIGNIFICANT LIFE 
E. H. LEwis, Pu. D., Lirt. D., LL.D. 


This article was delivered as a memorial address at 
Glendale, California. The Script of Beverly Hills records 
the following account of this service: 

“A memorial service without a tear or a platitude. This 
describes an afternoon in the beautiful Persian garden of Dr. Ameen 
Fareed in Glendale to honor the memory of his father, the Persian 
savant, Dr. Mirza Assad Ullah Fareed, whose death last month in 


his one hundred and fifth year concerned a wide acquaintance in 
religious and intellectual circles. 


“Dr. Fareed’s philosophy of life, to which he attributed his 
great age, mental vigor, and intellectual calm, was summed up in 
this precept: ‘Each day is a full life within itself. Start it eagerly 
like a child, end it with thoughtful introspection. Death is the be- 
ginning of a great new experience.’ 


“The principal speaker at the memorial service was Dr. Edwin 
H. Lewis, dean of the Lewis Institute of Chicago. Instead of the 
conventional eulogy, his brilliant address surveyed the world’s 
scientific achievements during the life span of the Persian scholar. 
Dr. Ameen Fareed, the son, famous as a psychologist, and formerly 
of the faculty of the University of Southern California, presided.” 


Dr. Lewis’ delineation of a beautiful life, and his analysis 
of the outstanding achievements in science during the span 
of this life are of profound interest. It is through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Fareed and Dr. Lewis that we are permitted to 
publish this address. 

—EDITOR. 


It seems only yesterday, though in fact it is thirty years 
ago, that I first had the joy of meeting Mirza Assad Ullah 
Fareed. He did us the honor of calling at the Lewis Institute, 
and his call was a spiritual event not to be forgotten. I had 
known one Persian, a certain astronomer engaged in map- 
ping the stars of the southern hemisphere, but he was a 
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good deal like that other astronomer, Omar Khayyam. Dis- 
gusted with injustice and the limits of knowledge, he often 
sought forgetfulness in wine. How different then was this 
new apparition out of the east, this Mirza Assad Ullah, this 
ascetic, content with a cup of cold water and the simplest 
food, who nevertheless took the keenest pleasure in his food, 
and who never ceased to wonder at the daily miracles of 
awakening and of nutrition. 


This man had passed, by the deep line of experience, be- 
yond the forms of religion to the essence of religion. He 
lived in reverence, but his reverence was not fear, and it 
expressed itself in mercy, forgiveness, joy and hope. He had 
been associated with a great reformer known as the Bab, 
who had suffered martyrdom, and he was wont to regard 
a saint as in some sense God in the flesh. All this was new to 
me, and I seemed to be speaking face to face with one of the 
earliest disciples of Christ. The organized religion of the 
western world is pretty well secularized, and I was unpre- 
pared to learn of the reverence still rendered in the East to 
a saint. It is a reverence tinctured with some belief in magic 
but it is also reverence paid to mercy. 


As to the verbal form in which Mirza Assad Ullah’s 
mercy expressed itself, it was no new thing in Persia. He 
was an able successor of such Sufis as Ohadi, Mahmud 
Shabistari, Fareed-no-Sin, and Jalal-no-Din. All these men, 
each in his own day, had been granted a sense of the nearness 
of God. They found Him within themselves, in each fine 
feeling, in each newly suggested awareness of beauty, in the 
constant inward invitation to learn more of nature; and 
especially in each impulse to mercy. But Mirza Assad Ullah 
was perhaps more practical than any one of the other Sufis 
named. He had the potentiality of becoming a great execu- 
tive. His elder brother, Vizier of Persia, and another 
brother, governor of Khorassan, were wont to think of him 
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as merely the philosopher and the mystic, but in time of need 
he could show a decisiveness like the stroke of a Damascus 
blade, and both his brothers lived to confess his bold shrewd- 
ness. 


The Sufis feel the essence of religion. They perceive that 
we are all here in the same predicament, all utterly helpless, 
~ all at the mercy of a natural order which seems at times to be 
without mercy, and their awareness of all this makes them 
merciful. Of late years, the unity of all religions has been 
shown in a different way, from the outside. Scientific ob- 
servers do not fail to note in all religions the same social 
control, tabus and ecclesiastical authority that hamper free- 
dom of thought. 


But scientific observers sometimes miss the amount of 
scientific advance which takes place by logic, and without 
external compulsion, within the organization itself. An illu- 
stration of such progress is at hand in the fact that Mirza 
Assad Ullah directed his body to be burned. Yet he was a 
Persian of the Persians, who never burn their dead. We re- 
member the sharp antithesis between fire and cold, between 
light and darkness, between good and evil, which the ancient 
Persians introduced into the world. These sharp distinctions 
made for practicality, for deeds, for definiteness in 
morals. To the Hindu, human history was of infinite dura- 
tion. To the Persian it was only twelve thousand years all 
told, with only three thousand left before the final judgment 
day. Hence the Persian worship of light and fire as some- 
thing not to be contaminated by burning a dead body. But 
Mirza Assad Ullah fearlessly passed beyond the tabu by a 
stroke of logic. If fire and light are good, can a dead man 
have too much of them? 


Blessed are the merciful, whether they obtain mercy or 
not. And blessed are men of science, if so be that their 
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science springs from their mercy. And it so happens that 
the century which Mirza Assad Ullah spent on earth—for he 
was born in June, 1826—was the most merciful in the whole 
history of the earth. Such men as Pasteur (though he was 
a Roman Catholic) and such men as Faraday (though he 
was a Sandemanian, and washed the feet of his brethren 
in that sect) were the spiritual brothers of Mirza Assad 
Ullah. In their scorn of wealth, in their pity for suffering, 
and in their sense of the value of time, these three men were 
as alike as three peas in a pod. 


Mirza Assad Ullah saw the entire rise of merciful sur- 
gery. He was born sixteen years before the first operation 
performed by the aid of a general anesthetic, and twenty 
years before the first operation was performed in the pres- 
ence of competent witnesses. During the first third of our 
friend’s life almost every surgical operation meant agony to 
the patient. Also it meant infection; unless pus was formed, 
the patient was supposed to be in danger. Even the best 
surgeons did not suspect that which killed their patients was 

hat same “laudable pus.” The first great aseptic surgeon, 
/Lister, was bitterly opposed, even by the man who had be- 
come famous for his introduction of chloroform, namely 
Simpson. When Mirza Assad Ullah was born, the human 
abdomen had indeed occasionally been opened without kill- 
ing the patient, but the successful cases could be numbered 
on the fingers of one man. Now abdominal operations occur 
daily by the thousand, and perhaps if we reckon all the hos- 
pitals of the world, by tens of thousands. 


Mirza Assad Ullah saw the very beginning of organic 
chemistry. In the year before his birth came Faraday’s basic 
formula, CH. In the year after his birth the disease now 
known as nephritis was first described by Richard Bright. 
In the next year, 1828, Wohler produced urea artificially by 
heating ammonium cyanate. Gradually the meaning of urea 
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and uremic poisoning came to be understood, and the pre- 
vention of deadly coma began. When he was twelve years 
old, the chemical composition of milk was first studied, by 
Simon. Up to that time infant mortality had been appalling. 
Almest every baby admitted to a foundling hospital, where 
the character of the nurses was above reproach, died for 
lack of proper feeding. Out of more than ten thousand chil- 
dren admitted in the course of twenty-one years to the Dublin 
Foundling Hospital, only forty-five survived. Knowledge of 
diet continued to grow, and it was found that not every pro- 
tein is good for food, but only those containing or consisting 
of certain very specific amino acids. Then came the discovery 
of the unsuspected essentials which we call vitamins, and 
finally the blessed discovery of insulin. 


He saw too the rise of bacteriology and immunology. He 
was already a man grown when it began, and he must have 
been surprised at the opposition which it met from physi- 
cians. At the blinding affect of a little brief authority, 
whether in church or state or medicine! But little by little 
the pioneers made their way, men after his own heart, men 
who were willing if necessary to die for us. One by one the 
terrible infectious diseases were brought either wholly under 
control, as in the case of yellow fever, or largely under con- 
trol, as in the case of diphtheria, or partly under control, as 
in the case of scarlet fever. The secret of malaria, typhus, 
cholera and syphilis are known. It is quite impossible for 
young people in the year 1930 to realize how vast and how 
hideous was the slaughter produced by infectious diseases a 
hundred years ago. 


And all these cures constitute but a beginning of the new 
science of immunology. We know that the diphtheretic anti- 
toxin works—perhaps we ought to say the four or five diph- 
theretic antitoxins—but we do not know just why it works. 
A vast amount of basic experiment requires to be done. Old 
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ideas are being given up daily, for instance the notion that 
when a protein is taken into the human body, it speedily be- 
comes a peptone. The fact is that when a protein like the 
white of egg is eaten, undigested bits of it are carried im- 
mediately to all parts of the body. Such a discovery makes 
it necessary to revise a good many notions concerning 
serums. In these matters, Manwaring of Stanford is a com- 
petent judge and one of the leaders. 


Mirza Assad Ullah saw almost the entire history of 
machine tools, which are the chief secret of modern wealth, 
because they duplicate all sorts of useful things in enormous 
quantities. When he was born, almost every bolt was filed 
by hand, and the nut was cast on the end of it and would fit 
no other bolt. Mandalay’s screw cutter was not yet in gen- 
eral use. When he was born, one of the greatest temptations 
of a small boy was to steal a nail from the coat pocket of a 
carpenter, for most nails were still forged by hand and were 
precious. Today nails and screws are turned out with in- 
credible rapidity by machines that do everything but think, 
and the same is true of the parts of watches, clocks, type- 
writers, bicycles and automobiles. The machine is giving us 
the nearest approach to equality of possessions that the world 

as ever seen. Of course, it makes us too much alike, too sug- 
estible, and too vulgar in our likings, but is there any other 
road to the spiritual democracy of which our great friend 
reamed? It is something that each of us can own a dollar 
watch and a dollar flivver. Think too, of the absurd values 
that once were placed on precious stones. Think of the crimes 
that were committed for the possession of pretty pebbles. 
Ruskin, who delighted in precious stones and kept a collec- 
_ tion of them in his bedroom at Coniston, used to say that any 
effect of beauty in a jewel can be better done in glass, and his 
\ prophecy has come true. For ten cents you can buy a jewel 
that looks as if it cost a thousand dollars. The word “jewel” 
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is cognate with our word “jubilee,” and means a joy. Cer- 
tainly it ought to be a joy to own so much beauty, and to be 
relieved of the fear that you may have robbed the poor of 
$999.90. 


When Mirza Assad Ullah was born, there was not a rail- 
road on earth. The first locomotive was not built till he was 
two years old. The greatest danger of the new republic 

alled the United States of America was that it would fall 
: pieces for lack of quick transportation between the states, 
ut the railroads saved it. Again, the institution of black 
slavery would still exist throughout the South were it not 
for the railroads. As for the gas engine and the automobile, 
our friend was already an elderly man when these appeared, 
and he was definitely an aged man when the airplane ap- 
_peared. The car and the plane are of course abused, for man 
“has always had more power under his control than he knew 
how to use wisely from the first day when he picked up a 
stick to strike a blow—but nevertheless, the car and the plane 
make for mercy. We cannot help each other much unless 
we can get quickly to the scene of need. The most thrilling 
cry in the world is the cry for help, and whether it be the 
physician’s car or the fire-truck or the airplane that goes 
to the rescue, we see in the car and the plane the right use of 
speed. It was something more than boyish courage living 
still in Mirza Assad Ullah when, at the age of a hundred 
and three, he climbed into an airplane and made a flight. He 
was setting the seal of his approval upon mechanical inven- 
tion. Only a week before his death, at the age of a hundred 
and four, he made a second flight, and remarked to a friend 
that his third flight would take him to the stars. True 
Prophet! His third flight came within a week. 

Mirza Assad Ullah saw the whole rise of modern physics. 
Not till he was five years old was electromagnetic induction 
discovered. The date was August 29, 1831, and on August 
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29, 1931 a century of electromagnetic induction will be duly 
celebrated, for it is the basis of modern industry and has 
doubled the wealth of the world. The fact that the whole 
earth is a magnet had been announced by Gilbert as far back 
as the year 1600, and the electrical nature of magnetism had 
been discovered by Versted in 1820 and stated mathematic- 
ally by Ampere, but not till 1831 did Faraday succeed in cut- 
ting the earth’s magnetic lines and so unlocking a limitless 
store of energy, and not till 1882 were the first commercial 
dynamos put on the market. When however our friend was 
sixteen, the first messages were flashed along wires, and 
quick communication between nations began. 


Mirza Assad Ullah was wont to say that all knowledges 
are interdependent, and the history of science corroborates 
him. Science is progressive simplification and unification of 


_ knowledge, and there was never a finer example of it than 
_ when Maxwell, who was born in the year 1831, guessed in 
_ the year 1861 that light is electromagnetic. Very little lab- 
, oratory warrant had he for this feat of the imagination, but 


it was a correct guess nevertheless. Having calculated mathe- 


matically that light is electromagnetic in its nature, he as- 


sented that there must be longer and invisible electromag- 
netic waves having the speed of light. He doubted whether 
they could even be discovered, but in 1888 Hertz got a long 
spark from them, and gave us the power for wireless tele- 
phony. Meantime, in 1876 the telephone sprang into exis- 
tence, and Mirza Assad Ullah, then fifty years old, had the 
joy of seeing communication become more rapid, more full- 
bodied and more natural than communication by code. Three 
years later came the electric light. (I was lucky enough to 
see the first lamps before they were put on the market. Young 
Mr. Edison—he was only thirty-three—showed them to the 
boy of thirteen on July 14, 1880.) When Mirza Assad Ullah 
was eighty-one, the third electrode in the vacumn tube made 
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broadcasting possible. This was accomplished by Dr. Lee 
DeForest, once an instructor in Lewis Institute, who is just 
now taking up his residence among you here. 


As we run thus rapidly over the scientific discoveries of 
our great friend’s century, naming only half a dozen of his 
contemporaries where we ought to name half a thousand, 
- it sounds as if all these marvels had been accomplished with- 
out effort. In sober fact they were accomplished only by the 
greatest intensity of cooperative observation, by the utmost 
cooperation and concentration, and by a boldness of imagina- 
tion that no prosaic person can understand. But Mirza 
Assad Ullah understood it, and said, “One hour of serious». 
thinking is better than a thousand years of blind prayer.” 
Ah, those hours of self-sacrificing thought that gave us our 
modern wealth, which we use so gaily and understand so 
little! We all deserve to be cursed for feeling so little grati- 
tude to such men as Faraday, Pasteur, and J. J. Thomson, 
and to such women as Marie Curie. Faraday refused offers. 
of money amounting to a million dollars that he might do ) 
serious thinking in our behalf. Pasteur made similar sac! 
rifices.“Reed and Lazear and Ricketts died for us of the 
“fevers they cured for us. Marie Curie blanched her whole 
body with radium, and many an experimenter with radium 
or with Roentgen rays died of the unseen searing waves. 
And we—we Americans spend twenty billions a year for 
amusement, a sum greater than the entire annual income of 
England, and try to sell things to each other over the radio, 
the most marvelous, the most sacred invention ever 
achieved! But itis no use to storm andfume. Mirza Assad 
Ullah would not have us waste a second in vain regret or 
fruitless indignation. 


The waves of radio pass through everything. At this 
moment radio music, any amount of it, is passing through all 
the steel and stone of this city, and through every atom of 
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our own bodies. Just how this is accomplished no man can 
say, but we ought to blush with shame if we don’t try to 
understand something of it, we who patiently endure every 
sort of ballyhoo coming out of empty space and empty heads. 
It is the best opinion of contemporary physicists (when they 
reluctantly turn aside from their exact equations to talk the 

very inexact stuff called English) that an atom of any sub- 
/ stance is composed of nothing but electricity and empty 
space. The particles, or granules, or wavelets, or charges 
of electricity — “disembodied charges,” Dr. Willett Hardin 
cleverly calls them—are extremely minute units, and are 
separated by enormous spaces at least a hundred thousand 
times the diameter of the particle. Through this empty 
Space, which is energetic, moves the long waves of radio. 

But we don’t call empty space either matter or substance. 
- The electrical particles are the substance, if there be any 
such thing as substance. The actual amount of matter in a 
\ human body is very small, not more than a billionth part of 
the bulk it seems to occupy. We sometimes feel pretty small 
in another sense, but it is a shock to learn that if our bodily 
substance were rendered truly dense by compression, each 
of us would look far smaller than any pinhead. 


There is motion within the atom, but I am not trying to 
picture it. Seven years ago, when publishing a volume deal- 
ing indirectly with this matter, I followed Rutherford and 
Bohr in visualizing the atom as a minute solar system. To- 
day, following Heisenberg and Arthur Compton, I am con- 
tent to visualize it as a little cloud of diffused charges. But 
we must not forget that some charges are positive and some 
negative. This doctrine is fundamental in electrical theory. 
The only fact that keeps this visible universe from being one 
‘solid blaze of mad lightning is that charges of opposite sion 
neutralize each other, and present us with objects that we 
can see and handle. As I have elsewhere put it: “The 
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thunderbolts are imprisoned in crucibled crystalline ore, and 
locked in the laughing ocean, and shut in the shining shore, 
and lulled in the light of evening, and hushed in gentle grain, 
and unimperiled in lilies impearled with quiet rain.” 


Some such notion of the structure of earth by the mere 
facts of radio, which bring any intelligent human being to a 
halt, a hush, a moment of paralysed amazement. But the 
actual laboratory proofs came from another quarter. When 
Mirza Assad Ullah was seventy-two years old, radium was 
discovered. Radium is a heavy metal, a good deal like the 
metal barium, that is steadily going to pieces. It is not 
crumbling into chunks, but exploding steadily into its 
original constituents, the positive and negative units of elec- 
tricity. This is not a chemical change, such as can be pro- 
duced in the laboratory. Radium is beyond the power of the 
chemist to add or subtract, expand or compress, heat or cool 
or combine. It would be misleading to say that our bodies 
are made of radium, but they are certainly made of the same 
primeval imperishable fire, though neutralized, bound, and 
kept from exploding. The elementary unit, or electron, has 
been carefully calculated, especially by Millikan. If you 
want it as a fraction of an ordinary electromagnetic unit, it 
is 1.59 times ten to the minus twentieth. If you prefer it as 
a fraction of an electrostatic unit, it is 4.77 times ten to the 
minus tenth. If these units still seem too mysterious, you 
ean have it in terms of current, like that recorded on the 
instrument panel of your car. Six billion billion electrons 
make one ampere. 


Supplied with a definite value for the electron, young 
Harry Moseley found a way of taking a picture of every 
element, a mass spectrum revealing the electric charge, 
meaning the preponderance of positive over negative. We 
are now able to number all the elements successively step b 
step as a single electron is added. Thus hydrogen is number 


— 
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one, carbon 6, iron 26, gold 79. This helps us to understand 
chemical combinations. When an atom having seventeen 
movable electrons approaches one having only eleven, it pulls 
one of the eleven over, and the two atoms are locked together 
as a new substance. This is precisely what happens when 
deadly chlorine gas and deadly sodium are locked together 
as harmless table salt. 


~ A free electron is a star, and every atom is a constellation 


“of stars, some free and some neutralized. Every evening we 


see free electrons breaking loose from the tungsten atom, 
atomic number 74, which means that it has 74 electrons not 
neutralized. Of these tiny stars all big stars are made. Just 
at this minute in Ispahan the naked eye can perceive points 
of light from some three thousand stars of the countless bil- 
lions, but in Glendale the brightness of one star conceals all 
the rest. Our own bright particular star we nickname “the 
sun,” and earth was once a part of the sun. Your atoms and 
mine, now present here in a Persian garden, were once in 
the sun. In those days we helped to light the moon, and lent 
some of our brilliance to the evening star. The sun is a 


, sodium star and burns a trifle yellow with atomic number 
11, but there is also plenty of carbon in it, atomic number 6. 


Carbon is found, cooled off, as coal, diamond, glue, fat, and 


\ brains. The biochemist asks me to believe that thought 


occurs in the fat of a brain, but not in glue, not in coal, not 
in diamond, and not in the sun. It is asking too much. All 
these substances are made of stars, and I cannot see the 
slightest necessary connection between a star and a thought. 
I am as credulous as the average, and to please the biochem- 
ist I am willing to believe that thought does occur in brains, 
but if the astronomer asks me to believe that thought takes 


place in the sun, I’ll believe that too. As for life, I haven’t the 
‘faintest notion what life really is, but on the whole I find it 
easier to believe in a future life than in the life which now is. 
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We face the fact that the incandescent stuff of the sun, 

a little of it, became earth. Earth is sunlight, darkened. 
It is even more like the diffraction of white light that we call 
the spectrum. The crystal which gives us the exquisitely 
ethereal colors is itself a bit of sunlight cooled. So in a very 
real sense the whole earth is a sort of spectrum, the break- 
ing of sunlight into the actual fragrant violet, the iidigo 
plant, the blue iris, the green grass, the yellow buttercup, the 
orange, the rose, and into all other terrestrial substances, for 
instance the sapphire of the rock, the sapphire of the sea, and 
the sapphire of a human eye. The heat of our parental star 
is tempered on earth in many degrees of coolness, and be- 
tween two very close limits of heat we have our brief being. 
These things we all know, but whence comes the heat of pas- 
sion? Whence is the warmth of love or of hate? Whence is 
the lamentable coolness between friends, or the precious 
coolness of judgment? We are doomed to use these physical 
terms for that which we know is not physical. 


Our father, Mirza Assad Ullah has told us that we must 
not quarrel. Probably no wiser command was ever laid 
upon us. But I am sure that he sometimes forgave lovers’ 
quarrels and even scientific quarrels, and for a minute I 
should like to quarrel gently with one of the finest of living 
men. He is modest, kind, honest, unselfish and gifted with 
a mathematical imagination second to none. I mean Dr. 
Albert Einstein. 


Of late the reporters have been making Dr. Einstein 
talk, and a reporter can draw an unguarded statement from 
any man. In fact most of our statements are unguarded, 

or our neural protoplasm is electric, and is likely at any 
inute to go off at half cock. In the October number of the 
magazine called The Forum, Dr. Einstein says: “I cannot 
believe that the individual survives the death of his body.” 
It is an honest and manly statement, and it would suit me 
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first rate if it did not contain such words as “I,” “believe,” 
“individual,” and “body,” all of which strike me as inde- 
finable terms. We shall have to wait a long time for the 
definition of a personal pronoun. It may mean the body, 
or some part of the body, or it may mean the imagination. 
If I say, “I am now standing in the heart of the glowing sun,” 
the word “I” certainly means something very different from 
what it means in such a sentence as “I have burnt my finger,” 
or “I have cut myself.” 


In like manner we shall have to wait a long time for the 
exact definition of the human body. The light that enters 
the eye from Sirius, the brightest star of night, fifty billion 
miles away, becomes a part of the human body. Where can 
you cut that line to mark the end of the body? Again, is 
the breath of man a part of his body? Again, is there some 
definable line where the electrons of a man’s epidermis 
leave off and the electrons of the cireumambient air begin? 
Even while drawing the breath of life we inhabit a body 
which, in the strictest sense of the word, is a celestial body, 
a constellation of celestial bodies. 


When Dr. Hinstein speaks of an “individual,” what can 
he or anybody else exactly mean? Doubtless he uses the 
word with as much precision as most of us do, but here is one 
of the rare cases where etymology is really important. An 
individual is not divisible. Yet if there is one thing that a 
human individual can do, it is to imagine himself divisible. 
I can think of myself as divided into body and soul, or as a 
body without a soul, or as a chemical combination, or as 
electrons and space. I cannot successfully imagine myself 
dead, but I can easily imagine myself as enjoying eternal 
sleep, the most restful form of life. But I can imagine that 
I can imagine myself dead. If brought to bay and required 
to give a definition of the self (or of mind, or of feeling, or 
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of thought) I should certainly answer that the inmost and 
indivisible self is the power of imagination. But I try to 
dodge being brought to bay. The definition of the self is 
yet in the making, and I’m sure that I don’t know the dif- 
ference between body and mind, though difference there 
surely is. 


A good deal of ridicule has been heaped upon the notion 
of a disembodied spirit, but in view of what we now know 
about electricity and light, it is perhaps a fair question/ 
whether spirit has even been embodied. A thought certainly 
cannot be in an electron of the brain, or in empty space, or 
in ether. I’m afraid that in the last analysis we have to 
fall back upon personal terms, and speak about using the 
brain and controlling our nerves. If we are willing to do 
this, we can get a great deal of help from the new physics. 
The body is electrical, and our nerves show it. We find it 
hard to manage our inflammable carbon. We are very im- 
pressive, quick to act, quick to rejoice, quick to despair, 
quick to fear, quick to anger, and quick to draw hasty con- 
clusions. We are especially so in childhood and youth, but 
in such an organism as Mirza Assad Ullah Fareed’s, we see 
what can be done in this matter. There can be control of 
nerves. There can be poise and sweetness. There can be 
steady joy in life, steady hope, eternal youthfulness of spirit, 
and a total absence of anger, despair, hate, egotism, or fear. 
That is perfect embodiment of spirit, but it is also and in 
some sense disembodiment. It is freedom from the flesh. 
Such was the endowment and the achievement of our great 
friend, and it gives me great joy to see that this powerful 
and effective balance is also being’kept in the personality of 
his son, our very dear friend and host. 


Our atoms were once in the sun, and our chief figure of 
speech for mind is light. We seek light and guidance. The 
elder Fareed gave us light on many matters, and the younger 
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Fareed is also a source of illumination. It is not strange 
that in the published works of Mirza Assad Ullah we find 
these words: “The human soul is a ray of the Divine sun. 
So long as the sun is, the rays must be. We are sunshine, 
not shadow. In death the human soul merely discards a 
garment to put on one more refined. Death is simply depart- 
ing on a journey, to be reunited later with dear ones.” Such 
was the faith of our great friend, and his spirit challenges 
the sons of men to find a better one, or else to share his 
eternal joy. 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
In mechanical make-up I have seen no magazine equal 
to this Journal—tt is a very superior publication. 


FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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CAN WE KEEP THE BIBLE? 


CARL SUMNER KNOPF, PR. D. 
Four glimpses of the Bible in its relation to modern life. 


PARTI —Can We Think with the Bible? 

PART II —Can We Govern by the Bible? 

PART IIJ—Can We Earn a Living with the Bible? 
PART IV—Can We Advance Beyond the Bible? 


PaRrT I 
CAN WE THINK WITH THE BIBLE 


The Bible is behind the times, or the times are behind 
the Bible. If the first statement be true, then the tide of 
progress is flowing irresistibly into new and uncharted 
channels where one man’s guess is as good as another’s. If 
the second statement be true, then considerable modern bay- 
ing at the moon will have to be silenced to allow a bit of 
peaceful cerebration. 


Recent periodical literature displays a new interest in 
the Bible. Some is written ostensibly to stir controversy 
and sell current issues. Too much is written by professional 
contributors whose journalism is perfect and whose Biblical 
naivete is ingenuous. 


The pre-reformation period obliterated the Bible as 
effectively as any modern indifference. The protestant 
movement pulled the Book off the shelf, only to immolate it 
on a pedestal of infallibility where theological dust dimmed 
its lustre. Whatever brand of inspiration the Bible may 
have, it has had little chance to become the inspiration of 


human lives. 
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Man is attracted by that which promises to yield worth. 
The tendency runs the gamut from the economic realm, 
touching bodily needs, to the speculative realm where he 
tries to keep the universe from caving in on him. Regard- 
less of controversies, the Hebrao-Graeco-Christian literature 
known asthe Bible is one of the great episodes in man’s 
struggle to glimpse the eternal order of things. As such a 
record, the Bible is a part of the total history of man, and 
has worth even if a compendium of unworkable or outworn 
ideas. To hug the Book in blind faith is vain. Man has the 
capacity to know; the Bible must show the capacity to stand 
up under scrutiny. Instead of a talisman, humanity needs 
something that leads out into the complexities of life. If 
the Bible does it, there will be no dearth of followers. 


Can we think with the Bible? 
What do we want to think about? 


“The problems of life are more intensive than extensive, 
and primarily man wants to know what is reality; what is 
worth striving for; what he can get out of life; what makes 
life so complex; what can be done about it; and what lies 
beyond. This is the plot with infinite variations. If the 
Bible has any usable answer to these inquiries, man can 
think with it and keep intellectual self-respect. 


( Standardized class-room procedure omits the opening 
_ chapters of the story of philosophy by omitting Semitic 
\thinkers who threshed out some of the most irritating 
Magan before the Greek sages were born. Probably the 
Bible has been so long used as a religious text that an under- 
standable but not wholly forgivable prejudice exists against 
it: Just because the Semitic thinker did not use an Aryan 
_ framework is no sufficient reason for ruling him out of the 
lyceum. If he handled basic problems, and evolved basic 
principles, his very simplicity and directness demand recog- 
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nition. He took life as he found it, all of it, having no delu- 

sions of standardized or compartmentalized life. It would 

‘never occur to him that owlish pedants could twist life so 

out of shape as to divorce philosophy from religion, religion 
om ethics, and psychology from all of them. 


The year 605 B.C. looked upon a world drama, the ruin 
of Assyria, the wreck of Egypt’s imperial dream at Carche- 
mish, and the sudden ascendancy of Babylon. The whole 
situation jolted Hebraic hopes. Why should heathen Bab- 
ylonians seize world power when pious Israelites de- 
served it? Why did righteousness not receive reward? It 
was the age-old question of life’s inequalities. 


If Habakkuk had lived today he would have been mixing 
messy concoctions in a test tube or sticking colored pins in a 
survey map. He was a real scientist, whose “watchtower” 
of observation was his laboratory and survey. Unfortu- 
nately, his conclusion (Hab. 2:4) was garbled by some 
ancient scribe and makes little sense in the authorized form. 
A linguistic reconstruction, supported by some of the most 
ancient manuscripts, is suggested by the phrase “but the 
righteous . . .”, evidently a contrast to an opposite, “the 
wicked.” The phrase “puffed up” signifies inflation, occu- 
pying space but nothing much inside, hence “empty.” What 
Habakkuk really said was: 


Behold the wicked, his soul is empty within him; 
But the righteous lives by his faithfulness. 


Here is part of the Pythagorean and Aristotelian problem 
stated 200 years before Aristotle was born. The fate of a 
icked is worse than post mortem brimstone; it is the pall. 
of emptiness, futility, and misfit. The wicked buys a gallery 
of old masters, then hires a college professor to tell him 
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about it. Out of money and power he gets gout and a head- 
Sache. To be damned is to be empty. 


If goodness brought material reward, virtue would go on 
large scale production at once. But it isnot that way. Some 
Babylonian is sure to run off with the spoils. Most of the 
world is still thinking behind Habakkuk, measuring life by 
pelf. Tears and heartbreak result. The man on the street 
gropes for some reform tool whereby he may tinker the 
socius, but while repairs are going on the true philosopher 
keeps a cool head and a stout heart, knowing righteousness 
is its own reward. 


The third century B.C. dumped Greek philosophy and 
paganism into the Palestinian crucible of polyglot creeds. 
Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, are three philosophical 
treatises whose religious tone and canonical acceptance has 
kept them under the ban, yet they are integral parts of the 
total history of human thought in the Mediterranean littoral. 
To read Ecclesiastes is to picture the college professor of 
ancient time, whose Alma Mater was experience, whose 
diploma was a beard, his classroom a bazaar, his curriculum 
brains, and his students a knot of inquiring youth. They 
had heard all about the new Greek thought—it was decidedly 
the thing—Moses was passe—the Greeks got down to real 
problems—the Torah tried to fix everything—but Heraclitus 
has exploded all that. 


“ “Hebel hebelim,’ quoth the Teacher, ‘all is hebel.’ ” The 
King James committee had a sack-cloth religion, so trans- 
lated “hebel” as “vanity.” They did not recognize their old 
friend, Heraclitus, else they could have translated accurately 
and opened up a new field of Biblical appreciation. “Hebel” 
signifies a vapor, continually changing. The idiom is an 
Hebraic superlative. “What great change! All is change!” 
In one sentence the teacher established contact and confi- 
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dence with his pupils; he admitted that their new love, Her- 
aclitus, was half right! 


In a changing world, what is worth while? The sage re- 
viewed some experiments he had tried. There was wisdom 
—it lacked flavor; folly—the price was too great; mirth—a 
mask illy concealing heartache; wine — always the day 
_ after; money—luxurious baubles, death and unpromising 
heirs! Not in Platonic rhetoric nor Aristotelian syllogism, 
but with Semitic directness the teacher moved to conclusion: 
“It is well for man to rejoice in his work, for that is his 
allotment.” The joy of work well done is the “heleq,” the 
deeded property of man. As long as personality persists, in\ 
this world or the next, the contentment of creative moral/ 
achievement is guaranteed. It is the one fixed element, 
therefore the only thing ultimately worth while. Man must 
think with the Bible here or lose himself in the kaleidoscopic 
vagaries of changing generations. 


Next comes the discussion of evil, suffering and mal- 
adjustment. The sage admits their existence. He has seen 
oppression ; he has seen wealth piled up and misused; he has 
seen rich dyspeptics able to buy the delicacies of the world, 
while men with perfect alimentary equipment lack grist for 
the mill. 


But this teacher of inquisitive youth refuses to hide be- 
hind a satan, a daemon or metaphysics. He knows nothing of 
heredity, Mendelian series, or psychology, yet his answer 
satisfactorily meets conditions. “God made man upright, 
put he has sought out many evasions.” Modern psychology 
holds that no nerve cell acts alone. The passage of neural 
impulse from nerve cell to nerve cell alters the relationship 
at the synapse or point of union. The next impulse passes 
more easily, and finally habit is established. But the same 
neurones that permit deft fingers on a piano can detect the 
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velvet fall of tumblers in asafe. The line between symphony 
and safe-cracking is one of choice. Wrong choices set in 
motion great currents of suffering, and maladjustment. 
They may goon for ages. They are not part of an inexorable 
mechanism, they are a part of human freedom. 


The writer of Job attacked the same problem, but with 
less result. The composite nature of the book may account 
for the weakness in the final chapters. The speech of 
Jehovah disappointingly bullies Job into submission. Job’s 
bleating cry of self-effacement is a rude shock after his 
sturdy defense. But the Hebraic philosopher who compiled 
the book refuted forever the dogma of a do-good-and-get- 
goods philosophy. He at least thought above Main Street. 
He posited the essential rationality of the universe and be- 
lieved that the tangled threads had design. It was sheer 
faith, like Einstein’s relativity or Millikan’s electron. 


Of course the boys asked about God. They do today, lurid 
tales to the contrary notwithstanding. The sage of Eccle- 
siastes had rare sense and good logic. Finite cannot equate 
with Infinite. He would never have published high powered 
discussions of the non-existence of God, nor pedantic proofs 
of Him either. “I perceived that man cannot know all—,” 
so “remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth... . 
until the spirit returneth unto God.” If there is a God, if 
mind is indestructible, if time and space bind neither, then 
eternity is some adequate relation between the two. To 
dream details is about as sensible as a caterpillar trying to 
dream a butterfly heaven. 


Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, jolted 
his contemporaries by pointing out that reality, the thing-in- 
itself, (ding an sicht) is quite different from our experience 
| of it. Music is an experience, but the reality is only vibra- 

tory impulses. Hertzian waves are tame, but when trans- 
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muted into radio jazz anything may happen. Kant and 
modern science elaborate an old Semitic germinal idea. As 
the Jew of Tarsus remarked twenty centuries ago, there are 
many more things beyond what we “see in a mirror dimly.” 
The thinker need not be ashamed to keep a Bible on his desk. 


Can we think with the Bible? The world’s best thinking 
- has moved parallel to it. Socrates’ “know thyself” could 
not get beyond a geocentric universe; Heraclitus finished 
nothing; Plato’s idealism suffered from rarified atmosphere 
in high altitudes; Aristotle lacked the daring that recon- 
structs a world. To think with the Bible does not mean te 
minimize Hellenic pioneers, nor to over-rate the Biblical 
thinkers. It means to give credit where credit is due. It 
means asking life’s supreme questions — the who, what, 
when, where, why and how of ourselves and our world—and 
not measuring the answer in terms of luxurious verbiage. 


iM 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
The most constructive thing I have ever read. Its value 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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ON WHAT GROUNDS CAN RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE MEET? 


(AN INFORMAL CONVERSATIONAL DISCUSSION) 


This is the third of a series of stenographic reports of 
informal conversational discussions which have appeared 
in this Journal. The participants in these discussions, while 
being representatives from the fields of Philosophy, Religion, 
Science, Psychology and Metaphysics, are not in any sense 
limited to their own fields of work. Each one may at any 
time approach the subject from any angle. 


The following individuals took part in the present dis- 
cussion : 
THE METAPHYSICIAN, Dr. Ernest S. Holmes 
THE RELIGIONIST, Dr. Wm. H. Barth 
THE SCIENTIST, Dr. Willett L. Hardin 
THE PHILOSOPHER, Dr. E. H. Lewis 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST, Dr. Ameen U. Fareed 


The Metaphysician opened the discussion by outlining 
the nature of the subject to be discussed. — EDITOR. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: Our topic for discussion this 
evening, Gentlemen, is, “On what grounds can Religion and 
Science meet?” It is a most interesting subject and fraught 
with great meaning. Can religion and science become recon- 
ciled or must each go its own way? Must the claims of one 
contradict the findings of the other, or is there a common 
basis on which the assumptions of one may become reconciled 
with the findings of the other? 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: It gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce to this gathering, an outstanding man in the educa- 
tional circles of America. He is already known to you 
through his work, and now it is my privilege to introduce 
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him in person, my good friend and teacher, Dr. Lewis of the 
Lewis Institute of Chicago. 


THE SCIENTIST: I have known of Dr. Lewis’ work for 
many years, and it is indeed a pleasure to have him take part 
in this conversation. I know of no one better equipped than 
Dr. Lewis to enter into this particular discussion, and I sug- 
gest that he define science, and that Dr.. Holmes define 
religion. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: I also have a gentleman to intro- 
duce to this assembly, Dr. Barth, who is already known to 
you, but this is his first meeting with us, and because of his 
great experience in such matter, I have asked him to enter 
this conversation. His sympathies are both wide and deep, 
and I shall ask him to define religion after Dr. Lewis defines 
science. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: Well, gentlemen, I never was much 
good at definition. I have always thought myself fortunate 
if I arrived merely at identification. I think I know a horse 
when I see one, but I don’t wish to be asked to define a horse, 
and I do not believe you can even identify a thing unless you 
have had experience of that thing. There might be a dozen 
valid definitions of science, but this evening, I think I would 
define science as the progressive simplification and unifica- 
tion of knowledge. 


THE RELIGIONIST: Religion, possibly, is as hard to de- 
fine as science. Any definition we can frame may be partial. 
Religion, I would venture, is the conscious identification of 
the life with God; not merely a search after, but the identifi- 
eation of the life with God, using the term God in the generic 
sense as including all good, the ideal of good. Religion, in its 
highest form, is to be one with the Infinite, a soul attitude 
toward the Eternal Reality, which is the primal explanation 


and meaning of life. 
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THE SCIENTIST: I believe that the crux of the whole 
question lies in the definitions. The conflict, as has been said, 
is between two mental attitudes rather than between science 
and religion. The distinguished Tyndall once said, “It is 
against the mythologic scenery, rather than against the 
sum and substance of religion that science enters her 
protest.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: There is a great deal of feeling 
that science is in conflict with religion, not held by real 
scientists themselves so much as by pseudo-scientists, be- 
cause true scientists glory in the limitations of science, the 
restricted fields in which science works. But this subject is 
important because on the one hand we have religion which 
is sometimes dogmatic; on the other hand we have science 
which is usually guarded and skeptical. 


THE RELIGIONIST: Would you not make a distinction, 
Dr. Fareed, between religious experience and theology? Re- 
ligion comes before theology as, say, flowers before botany, 
or as the stars before astronomy. Theology is a.study of 
the facts involved in religion and as such may be and doubt- 
less is immature and imperfect. If a conflict arises at all, 
it is a conflict between science and an immature theology, 
rather than between science and religion? 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: I think Dr. Barth has made a 
splendid point. 


THE SCIENTIST: The conflict is really between certain 
scientists and certain theologeans, and not between the sum 
and substance of religion and science. 


THE RELIGIONIST: Theology, unquestionably, is often 
dogmatic, and its arrogant and ignorant dogmatism pos- 
sibly has done more to bring true religion into disrepute 
with scientific men than any other cause. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST: These gentlemen have presented 
a very liberal view of the subject. What do you think, Dr. 
Lewis? 


THE PHILOSOPHER: My first instinct is to turn to the 
philological aspect of the question. It used to be taught 
that the word religion is derived from Latin religare, to 
- bind. That, however, was bad phonetics. Religion is from 
religere, which means to be careful, to observe closely, and 
so that the word first meant close observance of omens, such 
as birds and stars, or else it meant careful observance of 
ritual and tribal custom. The most difficult of all questions 
in philology is the question of how an abstract accretion of 
meaning is added to such a word. In Dr. Barth’s mind the 
abstract accretion is very considerable. He has identified 
religion with a pretty advanced state of intelligence. I sup- 
pose that, historically, the most noticeable thing in religion 
is the fear of the unknown and the belief that the unknown 
can be controlled either by the prayers of a given person or 
by the sympathetic magic which he prescribes. Don’t you 
think that would be true, Dr. Barth? 


THE RELIGIONIST: Yes, the whole sacrificial system 
would point to it. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: The whole sacrificial system points 
to that. It is late and rare that people begin to feel that 
love, mercy, tolerance, unselfishness and the sacrifice of a 
broken heart are essentials. 


Tur RELIGIONIST: Yet, historically, that arose quite 
early in the history of the prophets of Judaism and earlier 
still in the history of Buddhism, which, in its practical as- 
pects, emphasizes kindness, tolerance, love and mercy as the 
heart of its teachings. The great religious teachers unite in 
declaring love to be the fulfilling of all law. My viewpoint 
is that there need be no conflict between the conclusions of 
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modern science and religion provided the latter be given an 
intelligent interpretation. But there will always be an ir- 
reconcilable conflict between a science founded upon free 
inquiry into truth and a religion based upon some external 
authority, which must be accepted as final. ‘You shall 
know the truth,” said a wise teacher, “and the truth shall 
make you free,” and there are no two sorts or degrees of 
truth. Religion to be religion at all, must have truth as its 
basis. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: Surely it is a strange thing that 
the original Buddhism, roughly 600 B.C., should have had 
so advanced a psychology. 


THE RELIGIONIST: In India, likewise, in the 15th cen- 
tury, the Bhakti movement arose which was a mystical sys- 
tem, laying emphasis not upon ritualism but upon the life 
of the individual as related to his fellow man and his God. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: I was just thinking that religion 
and science are both in the service of society; they are the 
two wings of the body politic, and the thing that we wish to 
arrive at is how can we establish a balance between the two 
wings so that the bird can fly. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: Bringing our definitions down 
to a popular concept, I would say that religion is a belief in 
God or in some Universal Intelligence which responds to man 
and is kindly disposed toward him. The definition of science 
which Dr. Lewis gave was most understandable, and our 
question is whether there can be a reconciliation between 
these two concepts. Progressive unification and simplifica- 
tion of knowledge involves laws. Can we be living in a uni- 
verse governed by immutable laws which are of an imper- 
sonal nature and at the same time be living in a universe 
which pulsates with a consciousness and a presence spon- 
taneously rising in us and responding to us. I think this 
is really the question, don’t you, Dr. Hardin? : 
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THE SCIENTIST: I agree with you. In order to discuss 
the question intelligently, we must accept a modern defini- 
tion of religion. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: Do we all agree that science alone 
does not suffice? It seems to me that it fails to meet the needs 
of the inner life of man. It does not fill the place of religion. 


THE SCIENTIST: The conflict between religion and 
Science is not due entirely to the intolerance of theologeans. 
During the 18th and part of the 19th centuries, as is well 
known, when scientists were making such rapid strides in 
the study of material phenomena, many of them became very 
materialistic in their philosophies. This attitude, however, 
is gradually passing away, and we recognize now that back 
of all material phenomena there is an invisible, intangible 
something which is the real essence of creation. The trouble 
is that certain theologeans still insist on taking the Bible 
literally, as the final authority on all matters. This the 
- scientist can not do. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: The average man’s religious 
conviction is built on the supposition that there is an intel- 
ligence in the universe, a God or a Spirit which responds to 
his approaches and to which presence he may consciously 
come for communion. The concept of science is that the) 

hysical universe is governed by laws which are unrespon- 

ive to any conscious approach. Now can we reconcile these 
two attitudes and find that each is necessary and that one 
does not conflict with the other? 


THE SCIENTIST: Such a reconciliation has already been 
established among at least a majority of the outstanding 
leaders of science and religion. They recognize that any ap- 
parent conflict comes between a few scientists and certain 
theologeans. There is really no conflict between religion 
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and science; each has its place and neither is complete with- 
out the other. 


Tue PHILOSOPHER: I wish I had been as fortunate in 
my personal acquaintance among scientific men as Dr. 
Hardin seems to have been. 


THE SCIENTIST: I am speaking of a majority of the 
outstanding scientists and religionists; I don’t say all. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: I beg you, gentlemen, not to be in 
awe of scientists, nor of religionists. Consider the subject 
and find the meeting-ground of science and religion. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: We are not supposed to be dis- 
cussing what scientists as individuals think, or what theol- 
ogeans as individuals think. We are supposed to be discuss- 
ing whether or not these two approaches to reality are rec- 
oncilable. Can there be a personal and an impersonal uni- 
verse at the same time? What is your idea, Dr. Hardin? 


THE SCIENTIST: I would agree that we are not dis- 
cussing personal opinions, but religion and science them- 
selves. Let us take the definitions that were given a few 
years ago and signed by a large number of scientists and 
religious leaders. According to these definitions the purpose 
of science is to investigate without prejudice or preconcep- 
tion of any kind the phenomena of nature. Religion, they 
said, is concerned with the hopes and aspirations of man- 
kind, with faith and human experience. Accepting these 
definitions there is no possibility of conflict. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: If the dilemma is between personal 
and impersonal, we ought to be able to escape. First, we can 
recognize that language is like the ancient Persians — it 
delights in sharp contrasts. The truth of personality and 
impersonality swings between the limit of the personal and 
the limit of the impersonal as a pendulum swings, and my 
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own feeling is that what we call impersonal is never any- 
thing more than wide personality. As we grow older we 
become less personal in the selfish sense. Also we can per- 
haps show the scientific man that in his ultimates he never 
does escape wholly from personality and purpose. Every 
mechanistic scientist talks about his material in personal 
terms. If he is a biologist, he never can stick to the Lucretian 
point of view that no organ arises in order that it may be 
used but that we use the organs which have arisen. He 
talks about function that creates form, and the main differ- 
ence between him and a good theologean is that he is con- 
tent to define the purpose of the organism merely with re- 
gard to its environment. The same thing is true of a very 
abstract word like cause. It had a social and personal 
origin in the earliest law courts, and we still speak of plead- 
ing a cause. We can attenuate a personal term, but we can- 
not utterly escape personality, even in measurements. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: Dr. Lewis’ thought, that the per- 
sonal passes gradually into the impersonal and that the im- 
personal is always becoming personal to us, seems perfectly 
reasonable. 


THE RELIGIONIST: You would say then, Dr. Lewis, that 
the mechanistic view of the universe arose because we are 
compelled by the nature of things to interpret physical 
phenomena in concrete form. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: Yes, and vitalistic interpretations 
arise in the same way. In mechanistic interpretation you 
have a projection of the gross anatomy of the body, the 
bones and the muscles, since the wheel and every other 
mechanical device is found potentially in the human body. 
But your vitalist starts with his feelings, and the mechanist 
doesn’t want any feelings in the laboratory. He is right 
about it too, but he cannot quite escape his own feelings. 
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Tu RELIGIONIST: Yet even the vitalist is handicapped 
in that he is compelled to express his viewpoint in material- 
istic terms; in fact, it is a confession that spiritual things 
must be expressed in spiritual terminology. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: ‘That is the predicament with us 
all. That is the strangest thing in human life, that we can- 
not speak of mind except in terms of matter and we cannot 
know matter except in terms of mind. 


THE ScIENTIST: You can’t explain how the mind could 
/ operate without the brain and you can’t explain how it does 
operate through the brain. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: Exactly. 


THE SCIENTIST: As Lodge says, it is probably not so 
difficult to conceive of the mind operating independently of 
the brain as it is to conceive of it operating through the 
brain. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: Just so. Brain reduces to certain 
ultimates conceived as electric particles or as electric waves, 
or both, and it seems difficult to conceive any direct or neces- 
sary relation between thought and such stuff. Thought is 
no necessary result either of an accelerated particle or of 
infinitesimal contact transformation. The essence of re- 
ligion, it seems to me, is a personal relation between a per- 
son and some other person, involving a conviction that the 
first person, being helpless and in trouble, has found 
strength for himself.. This conviction he ean pass on, but 
if you appeal to him to render service to other people, thus 
making social service the essence of religion, he will fail to 
see why he should serve. 


THE RELIGIONIST: That illustrates my original defini- 
tion, the identification of the individual soul with God. 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN: I think that is true and that the 


Service is a by-product. The other is an immediate 
experience. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: I feel that science is a scion of 
philosophy and religion, a child rightly proud of its accom- 
plishments who says its old dad must rejuvenate himself. 
Religion must rid itself of all superstition and magic to be- 
come reasonable and agreeable to science. 


THE RELIGIONIST: The question is—Can we believe in 
God? Can we believe in prayer? Can we believe in that 
which is called the miraculous? Can we believe in the spir- 
itual universe? Can we believe that man can relate himself 
to God through prayer to the spiritual universe? Those are 
the fundamental things in religion, after all, are they not? 


THE SCIENTIST: I would eliminate one thing, namely, 
the miraculous. That is a matter that can be questioned. 
It is one of the causes of conflict. It is possible to believe in 
religion without believing in the miraculous as generally 
understood. 


THE RELIGIONIST: I used the term miracle in the sense 
of the phenomena that cannot be explained by known laws, 
phenomena that have transpired and that are transpiring 
all the time. Are they in conflict with the known facts of 
the scientific world? If, as we believe, God and man are a 
unity, why is it not a reasonable faith to believe that Deity 
acts through man for his highest welfare? 


THE SCIENTIST: I would say that if you properly state 
the question, there is practically no objection. As to the 
existence of a God, the scientist knows no more about that 
than does the religionist. It is alla matter of experience and 
intuition. He knows no more about prayer. It is a thing 
you can’t get at by scientific methods. A true scientist would 
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not pretend that he knew anything definite about it except 
from his own experience. The same with the other things. 
I would say that a large majority of scientists believe in a 
future life; some of them do not. But as far as science itself 
is concerned, there is nothing to contradict it. It is a thing 
that can never be disproved. Is that right, Dr. Lewis? 


THE PHILOSOPHER: It certainly would not be possible 
to disprove it. If there is no future life, we shall never know 
there is none. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: I would like to ask Dr. Hardin 
if he, as a scientist, believes that one can have a spiritual 
experience. Do you believe one can, as Dr. Barth put it, 
identify himself with what we call spirit, that is, some intel- 
ligence in the universe which we have always called God, and 
do you believe that there can be a conscious response of this 
intelligence? 


THE SCIENTIST: Well, I would say that would be purely 
a belief, and has nothing to do with science. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: I was just asking if you, as a 
man of science, can accept that. 


THE SCIENTIST: I could probably accept much of it, but 
if I didn’t accept a word of it, that would not mean that 
science rejects it. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: Dr. Hardin, don’t be timid. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: You either believe you can or 
you believe you can’t. 


THE SCIENTIST: I believe there is a conscious intelli- 
gence in the universe and I believe that human beings can get 
themselves in an attitude where there is some response. 


THE RELIGIONIST: Would that be hallucination from 
the standpoint of psychology? 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST: No, from the standpoint of psy- 
chology I would say this unified state, this becoming one, is 
a state of an integrated personality. A wholly integrated 
personality is a rare but most desirable state. We are not 
constituted of just one self. We have various selves. We 
have a social self, a self we use in this discussion for in- 
stance this evening. There is, however, beyond these selves 
an impersonal, a divine self, a self that Buddha experienced. 


THE RELIGIONIST: That is the mystic’s explanation, is 
it not, Dr. Fareed, rather than the explanation of the 
psychologist? 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: Well, that is metapsychology. You 
have the word metaphysics; we have metapsychology. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: I think that is a very good word. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: It seems to me a very unnecessary 
word. 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST: Please spare us a few words. 

THE METAPHYSICIAN: Leave us something to work 
with. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: My dear doctor, what I am object- 
ing to is your yielding so quickly to Dr. Barth’s criticism. 
The real psychologist deals with the psyche, and some of us 
think that the psyche has its rights, but our friends the 
behaviorists seem to be dealing only with the body. It is 
just as legitimate to deny to the behaviorists the name of 
real psychology as it is to you, out of courtesy to Dr. Barth, 
to invent a new word. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: I didn’t invent it. Don’t give me 
that credit. That isn’t a new word. 


Tr RELIGIONIST: Isn’t psychology, as a science, shot 
through with behaviorism? 
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THe PsycHOLOGIST: Not at all. Behaviorism is in 
disrepute. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: It has been repudiated by almost 
everybody, that is, as a substitute for private experiences. 
Of course in explaining everybody’s world, psychologists 
have always been behaviorists. 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST: The reconciliation of religion and 
science will remove from the minds of youth, where lies the 
danger, the notion that religion has nothing to offer, and 
particularly from the minds of youth in parts of Europe 
and the Orient, who believe that science alone is a full cup 
and the other an empty one. | 


THE PHILOSOPHER: No one has commented on one 
word that Dr. Barth used, namely prayer. 


THE SCIENTIST: Let us have a definition of prayer. 


THE RELIGIONIST: You are speaking of communion 
now. 


THE PHLOSOPHER: That is your technical term for it. 
One reason why thoughtful persons object to the notion of 
communion is that it is so largely an ecclesiastical affair. 
If a man were allowed to talk to God in his own way, people 
might be willing to call it religion. Does this mean that 
religious organizations are doomed and that individual per- 
sonal religion must take their place? 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: To a certain extent, yes. It is 
to some extent true of organizations as they now exist. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: As they now exist their social con- 
trol over freedom of thought is very great. But could there 
be churches, if they would abandon their creeds? 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: There will always be some out- 
ward form, some church, some affiliation of people who be- 
lieve alike in a religious way. 
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THE SCIENTIST: I believe that, with the proper defini- 
tion, most scientists would say prayer is all right. Victor 
Hugo gave a pretty good definition of prayer. He said: 
“Thoughts are prayers. No matter what the attitude of the 
body, there are moments when every soul is on its knees.” 


THE RELIGIONIST: Montgomery says 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 


The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.”’ 


THE SCIENTIST: Yes, that is it. You don’t have to ex- 
press it. It is the very thought itself. It is a spiritual atti- 
tude which harmonizes the individual to life and its environ- 
ments; not through changing the laws of the universe, but 
through changing the attitudes of the individuals them- 
selves toward each other and toward the invisible forces of 
life and the universe. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST: The very act of prayer, the very 
desire, expressed or unexpressed, has a retroactive effect. 
It gives you the elation, the self-maximation or the self-reali- 
zation. When expressed it does what your tear ducts do 
for the emotion back of them. Prayer as an integrative 
process is excellent, but it must be wholesouled and serious. 


THE RELIGIONIST: A concrete study of prayer, how- 
ever, is very illuminating and very startling if I may so 
express it. Take the case of Dr. Muller; I think that is an 
Historic Example. I know not how many orphans he had 
under his care, hundreds of them, and yet he never made a 
public appeal for their support; everything came through 
prayer. May it not be possible that he tapped some unknown 
Reservoir of supply, unknown to men commonly? Since God 
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and man are a unity in essence and spirit, what is there to 
hinder “deep calling unto deep,” and a definite response 
being given? There is an invisible union of spirit with spirit; 
and in a spiritual universe all things are possible. Our 
fathers prayed—we argue about it—the proof of prayer is 
the practice of it. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: And it would not have been accom- 
plished unless he believed that there is a person addressed. 


THE RELIGIONIST: Prayer deals directly with the Eter- 
nal Reality which, for want of a better name, we call God. 
All men, whether they know it or not, are unconsciously de- 
pendent on Him. The religious man, through prayer, ex- 
pressed that universal sense of dependence. For prayer, in 
the last analysis, is an expression of the sense of human 
dependence on some higher source. 


THE METAPHYSICIAN: That is avery good point. In as 
much as we opened our discussion with definitions of science 
and religion by the philosopher and the religionist, I am 
going to ask Dr. Hardin, the scientist, to close the discussion. 


THE SCIENTIST: Well, as a final word, I would like to 
go back to Tyndall’s remark that it is against the mythologic 
scenery rather than against the sum and substance of relig- 
ion that science enters her protest, that the religious feeling 
is as much a verity as any scientific fact, and against that the 
waves of science beat in vain. I also want to say that the 
spirit of science is one of the influences that perpetually ele- 
vates mankind. Huxley said, “Science inculeates veracity of 
thought and action, without which there can be no allevia- 
tion to the suffering of mankind.” Pasteur said, “The culti- 
vation of science in its highest expression is perhaps more 
necessary to the moral condition than to the material pros- 
perity of a nation.” To both the religionist and the scien- 


tist I would say that we shall never arrive at truth through 
the denial of facts. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE AND 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF GOVERNMENT 


ERNEST §. HOLMES and WILLETT L. HARDIN 


Social development, like all constructive processes in 
_ nature, is subject to inexorable laws. True government is a 
democracy of common interests, a unity of common purposes 
and provides a background through which the ideals and 
aspirations of a people may find individual and collective 
expression. 


The doctrine of evolution has given usa clearer and a 
broader vision, not only of material and intellectual develop- 
ment, but also of the mutual rights and obligations of 
mankind. It has taught us our kinship to nature and the 
universality of democracy. This new concept of nature—of 
physical, intellectual and spiritual development — makes 
man the master, instead of the imitator, of a past that is 
dead and gone. Every social institution known to man, 
“however hallowed by custom and antiquity, is now subject 
to his questioning and his renovation.” 


The rise and fall of empires have clearly demonstrated 
moral and spiritual values inherent in the creative prin- 
ciple, which will not be inhibited. Any attempt to stem the 
current of evolution is ruthlessly brushed aside. The evolv- 
ing principle brooks no continued interference. Theoretically 
evolution starts with a positive intelligence, definitely and 
purposely operating to the end that it may produce beings 
who have the power to reason, and the ability to choose and 
act. There is in the creative process an irresistible impulse 
toward self-expression. Notwithstanding the apparent 
unity in nature, no two forms are alike. No two leaves, no 
two blades of grass, no two roses, no two anythings in the 
physical world are alike. This is equally true of personali- 
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ties. The Divine Parenthood, a common heritage which we 
all share, projects Itself through us in limitless variation. 
Can we doubt that the aim of nature is the expression of 
herself through countless forms, in terms of individual con- 
creteness? 


The spiritual significance of government is to be found 
in the concept of a Divine Parenthood, and the knowledge 
that the Life Principle is a unit even though it finds self- 
expression through variety. The urge toward unity in 
human society is a part of the evolutionary process. The 
creative principle is a unit in purpose, in law and order, and 
causes us to unite in family, in community, in government 
and in the fraternities of social and religious organizations. 
When society is organized for the purpose of mutual benefits, 
making possible the expression of individual freedom under 
law, it prospers. When it exists for the purpose of promot- 
ing the well-being of a few at the expense of the majority, 
however well it may be organized, it is destined to disinte- 
grate. When society in its organization renders impossible 
the proper individual freedom of expression, it is running 
contrary to a definite law; the natural processes of evolution 
are temporarily inhibited and revolution follows. 


Evolution is the natural order. Revolution is unnatural; 
it is a makeshift, necessary only when the natural order of 
evolution is inhibited. It is a temporary upset, an incident, 
an impatient gesture made by nature as it brushes obstruc- 
tions aside. In the long run evolution is consistent and per- 
sistent ; it brushes aside all opposing elements and champions 
any cause which is in line with its purposes. No one can 
stay its hand. When the principle of evolution in human 
society is inhibited, it slowly gathers force, like a river ob- 
structed in its course, until it finally breaks down all resist- 
ance. It is immutable, irrevocable, apparently slow but 
always sure. Perhaps the apparent slowness of its emerg- 
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ence through us is occasioned by our ignorance of its ways 
and purposes. It may be when, through scientific discovery 
and high spiritual idealism we shall more completely under- 
stand its ways and purposes, that we shall evolve more 
rapidly. 

In general there are three forms of government. There 
is the autocratic government which is rapidly disappearing 
—a form in which rights are seized by force. The weak are 
sacrificed to fortify the strong. This form of government 
overlooks the fact that equal rights are inherent in all. It is 
slowly disintegrating and in time will disappear. Any form 
of government that arbitrarily takes from one individual 
and gives to another automatically destroys the source of its 
own power. Autocracy is unnatural, selfish, abnormal and 
unstable. By its own weight it has fallen. 


There is another form of government equally as unstable 
and equally as autocratic, which masquerades under the 
name of liberty. Under this mistaken idea of liberty, a few 
positive-minded people peremptorily decide what is best for 
everyone else and become temporary dictators and arbiters 
of the fate of the governed. Such a government is despotic, 
and is as dangerous as the autocratic form. Any system 
which seeks to mold people after one pattern is destined to 
disintegration and failure. We are equal only in rights. 
This despotic dictatorship declares that all people must live 
alike, act alike, think alike; that no individual can excel. 
It ruthlessly destroys its intellectual class. It discounts all 
spiritual values and often looks upon religion, the highest 
and most stimulating emotion in man, as a myth which has 
no value or place in human society. 


No form of government can continue indefinitely which 
seeks to reduce all people to one level. When we consider 
that the principle of evolution so sharply individualizes itself 
that no two persons are alike, that no two objects are iden- 
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tical, we realize that any system which seeks to reduce all 
people to a common level is attempting the impossible. 


The third form of government we call democracy — a 
government which gives freedom to individual expression 
and at the same time protects society from the mistaken con- 
cept that liberty is license. Democracy, although far from 
perfect in practice, is the highest expression of a Divine 
ideal in government, which mankind has yet conceived. As 
Croly says, “Democracy may prove to be the most important 
moral and social enterprise yet undertaken by man.” Itisa 
government of liberty under law. Democracy improves — 
becomes more flexible and more satisfactory through the in- 
tellectual development of its members. On the other hand, 
intellectual development exaggerates the evils of autocracy 
and dictatorship and hastens their inevitable collapse. 


The one sure way to improve any government is through 
intellectual and spiritual development. When leadership 
can no longer be influenced by bribes, when the body-politic 
rises above any desire to bribe, when citizenship assumes the 
high standard conceived in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, when voters cast 
off the yoke of partisanship bequeathed to them by their 
fathers and grandfathers, democracy will take on new life 
and realize the spirtual ideals upon which the American gov- 
ernment was founded. The ballot box offers the only reason- 
able and safe way to correct the evils of a democracy. While 
there may be rash minds who would seek an impossible 
deliverance through the overthrow of our social system, the 
majority of our people have a deep-seated idealism, a social 
instinct and a spiritual perception which makes it impossible 
for ignorance to usurp the throne of reason, or for despotism 
or anarchy to fly a flag of confusion over intelligent law and 
order. 
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It is a serious mistake to elect men to office and then 
begin immediately to belittle their policies, criticise their 
characters and malign their purposes. The American people 
should learn that officials who have been given temporary 
power should be given united support in performing the 
duties for which they were elected. Constructive criticism 
_ is always desirable and usually welcome, but greater respect 
should be shown for our institutions, our religious organiza- 
tions, our courts, our laws and our government. 


There are spiritual values written into the constitution 
of our government. It emphasizes equal rights and individ- 
ual freedom, and is free from specific mandates. It gives 
freedom of spirit and a possibility of individual expansion. 
Let us build on this noble structure, “doubting not the power 
that has summoned into being all patterns of the past and 
present, to fulfill its endless destiny.” In his “American 
Commonwealth,” James Bryce said, “Hope was one of the 
cardinal virtues of the founders of democracy, and democ- 
racy will never perish till after Hope has expired.” Dr. 
Beard said, “the unforeseen potentialities of what men and 
women think and do lead to an invulnerable faith in democ- 
racy.” Let us build and act upon this fact and faith. Let 
us encourage a spiritual leadership that will help to interpret 
the present needs of our government, and at the same time 
let us discourage every attempt, both in private and public, 
which may be made to destroy the institutions which have 
made possible the freedom we now enjoy. 


Ne 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
Iam not much interested in differences. So Heaven pros- 


per your work. 
FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


EDSON RAY WOLCOTT, PH. D. 


To distinguish between that which is true and that which 
is false, to make practical application of observed facts, to 
search consciously and deliberately for truth — these three 
accomplishments, achieved by man through strenuous 
efforts over along period of time, are responsible for the 
civilization we now enjoy. A brief survey of the manner of 
their acquisition and some of the difficulties encountered is 
the purpose of the following paragraphs. 


There is considerable evidence that man’s existence on 
the earth has extended over a period of several hundred 
thousand years. It appears that during most of this time 
there was little to distinguish him from the other animals. 

/Only during the past few thousand years has he developed 
, those mental powers which are now so characteristic. The 
‘question naturally arises: Why this long delay? 


In the savage state he personified his ideas of nature; 
passing events were the arbitrary acts of superior, invisible 
powers. When he succeeded in any of his efforts a favorably 
inclined god had helped him; when he failed a demon had 
hindered him. All that was strange or vast or powerful 
filled his imagination with fear and dread. 


A long time elapsed before he realized that he need not 
always be the victim of circumstances. Very slowly he 
learned to profit from his experiences, and so, eventually, he 
was able to throw off some of the fear and superstition that 
had enshrouded him. At last some glimmer of the truth be- 
gan to filter through the fog of misunderstanding. 


The long delay in the mental development of the faculties 
of man resulted from his failure to realize the truth concern- 
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ing his surroundings and his own latent powers. Hundreds 
of thousands of years were required for him to get under 
way, but truth is cumulative and grows in ever increasing 
proportions. Each succeeding step of progress came easier; 
as he threw off fear and superstition he advanced more and 
more. 


The first great invention which marked an epoch in the 
development of man was articulate speech. At that time he 
subsisted largely upon raw nuts and fruit, lived in natural 
shelters and inhabited only such regions of moderate tem- 
perature as provided these necessities. Fire was as yet un- 
known. Before the dawn of history all races of men had 
advanced beyond this stage. This period, before he learned 
to talk, lasted from approximately 500,000 years B.C. to 
about 150,000 years B.C. This is, indeed, a long time, but 
after he made the first step the others followed with increas- 
ing rapidity. 


The next epoch brought forth the use of fire. The im- 
portance of this accomplishment can hardly be overesti- 
mated; without it civilization would have been unknown. 
During this period, probably about 60,000 years B.C., the 
spear and the hatchet also came into use. With these im- 
plements and fire man did not have to depend upon nuts and 
fruit for food. Furthermore, he could make his own shelter. 
He was now in position to migrate to other regions. Tribes 
existing in this state were found in Australia a few genera. 
tions ago. 


The third of the great inventions was the bow and arrow, 
a very wonderful weapon at the time. Its possessor could 
bring down the fleetest animal as well as protect himself 
against predatory attack. He could provide himself with 
skins for clothing and shelter; his food supply was more ex- 
tensive; and he could migrate much further, even into sub- 
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arctic regions. The date of this invention is believed to be 
about 16,000 B.C. The harpoon also appeared about this 
time as did the first lamp; the latter consisted of a hollowed 
stone filled with animal fat containing a wick of grass or 
fiber. 


The next great step forward was the development of the 
art of making pottery. No longer did man have to drop 
heated stones into wooden or skin receptacles in order to ob- 
tain hot water; he could put the vessel containing the water 
directly over the fire. Vegetables and meats could now be 
boiled and his diet greatly extended. At this time, about 
9000 B.C., he was also making rafts and logs for water trans- 
portation. 


The fifth progressive movement was the domestication of 
animals. Dogs had been used for pets for some time, and 
sufficient experience in training animals had been acquired 
that he could adapt sheep, oxen, camels and horses to his own 
uses. He became a herdsman, no longer dependent upon 
hunting for food and clothing. He could travel greater dis- 
tances, meet people from other countries and exchange 
products and ideas with them. At about the same time he 
learned to apply irrigation to the soil, and agriculture be- 
came possible in arid regions. 


Another great invention that was to have considerable 
influence on progress was the application of fire to the recov- 
ery of metals from their ores, particularly the production of 
iron. Wood and stone could be worked with much greater 
facility; houses could be built; roads could be constructed ; 
walls could be erected for protective purposes—man began | 
to realize the enormous opportunities opening out before 
him. 


The next great invention, writing, made its appearance 
about 7009 B.C, At first there were only graphic signs and 
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symbols; these were eventually succeeded by several complete 
languages. In this way written history became possible, but 
unfortunately, the records of these early years are incom- 
plete. Some nation, probably the Phoenicians, improved the 
art of writing by adding a phonetic alphabet. During this 
period the growing of flax was begun and primitive spinning 
wheels came into use. 


The invention of the needle, however, does not appear to 
have taken place until after a thousand years. This, of 
course, greatly facilitated the making of clothing. With 
improved apparel came structures built of sun-dried bricks, 
and some attempts at decoration. Pictures have been found 
in caves in Europe which date back to the era of the bow and 
arrow; but during this time bas-reliefs of military and in- 
dustrial operations were made in the cities along the 
Euphrates. 


Burnt brick came into use for structural purposes about 
5000 B.C. Fish-nets were invented about this time, and boats 
were built of willow or rushes and coated with bitumen. 
Wooden scythes having flint points were used for harvesting 
in Egypt. The art of cooking advanced to the stage of mak- 
ing coarse bread from wheat, barley and millet. 


Throughout these long periods of development, many 
nights must have been spent in watching the apparent move- 
ments of the stars, the phases of the moon and occasional 
meteors and comets. The origin of astronomy, the most 
ancient of the sciences, is lost in the obscurity of remote 
ages. The records of almost all nations show some attempts 
at determining the laws of the heavenly bodies. Most primi- 
tive people believed that they had some direct influence on 
themselves, and the myths of astrology are lost in antiquity. 
The Chinese boast of records of eclipses extending over sev- 
eral thousand years and state that many of them were cal- 
culated in advance. 
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By 4000 B.C. a calender was being used in Egypt having 
a year of 365 days, the year being divided into months and 
weeks. Boats with decks, masts and oars made their appear- 
ance. Gold, silver, copper, tin and mercury were mined and 
structures were built using the arch. Although the whistle 
‘is known to have been used as far back as 20,000 B.C., there 
is no record of any other musical instrument until the flute 
. came into use about this time. 


In another thousand years the potter’s wheel had been 
invented along with the kiln for firing pottery. Measure- 
ment had been developed to such an extent that the great 
pyramids of Egypt could be constructed. Stools, chairs, 
couches and bed-steads came into use. Rock-sculptures at 
Tel-lo show men playing cymbals, pipes and primitive harps. 
Although it had probably been done before, there is evidence 
at this time of the signing of names to contracts. 


The Egyptians had attained a remarkable culture by 
2000 B.C. They carried on agriculture along the banks of 
the Nile utilizing the overflow of the river. They believed 
that the star Sirius, one of the most splendid of the heavens, 
emerging in the morning from the rays of the sun, caused 
the inundation of the Nile, to them the most important 
event; thus mistaking a coincidence for a cause. They at- 
tributed other powers to other heavenly bodies, a custom 
common to all primitive people. 


Sf 
Fe ~ Herodotus says that the Egyptians were the first to 
’sassert that the soul is immortal; their conception of it being 
that it is an emanation from the universal soul which, in a 
less degree, animates animals, plants and even inorganic 
things. They came to this conclusion from the teachings of 
the priests that nothing is ever annihilated. Here we have a 
suggestion of the laws of the conservation of matter and 
energy which are so prominent at present. 
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An invention claimed by the Chinese is the use of the 
lodestone or natural magnet to assist travelers in journeying 
through unknown lands. Its action, however, was so sur- 
rounded by myths and superstition that it did not come into 
general use as the compass for many centuries. 


The Chinese had knowledge of the solstices by 1000 B.C., 
although the credit is usually given to Thales. Since the 
sun does not rise as high above the horizon in winter as in 
summer its apparent journey in the winter is shorter. It 
reaches a maximum height for several days in succession, 
that is, it appears not to be altering its position and there is : 
solstice or “sun-standing.” This is called the winter sol- 
stice. Likewise there is the summer solstice, midway be- 
tween the summer and winter solstice when the days are of 
equal length. This is called the autumn equinox. Midway 
between the winter and summer solstice is the spring equi- 
nox. Their calculations are quite close to those found to be 
correct many centuries later. 


The civilization of Greece was well under way by 500 
B.C. and had begun to exert that influence which lasted so 
many centuries. Art, literature, philosophy and govern- 
ment attained standards which long served as models; but 
the scientific method, the search for exact truth, had yet to 
be born. To discourse on the nature of things was a favorite 
practice among the philosophers, but little effort seems to 
have been made to ascertain the facts. 


Thales taught that the stars are made of fire, that the 
moon receives its light from the sun and that the earth is a 
sphere. He is said to have predicted eclipses, including the 
one which put a stop to the war between the Medes and 
Lydians. He knew about the magnet, and that amber at- 
tracts light particles, but he did not differentiate between 
these two forces, magnetism and electricity. Some simple 
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experiments would have revealed to him that the magnet 
attracts only iron while rubbed amber attracts any light 
particles. What a chance to have founded the science of 
magnetism and electricity 2000 years before the actual 
date! But the time was not ripe for the accumulation of 
exact knowledge. 

Although many remarkable inventions had been made 
and a high degree of culture attained, man had not yet ac- 
quired sufficient confidence to deviate far from accepted 
authority—an authority closely bound to his customs and 
beliefs. Aristotle’s teachings on almost any subject were 
considered final and incontrovertible. Instead of studying 
natural phenomena Aristotle was consulted and his erro- 
neous concepts prevailed for many centuries. 


Even as late as the early part of the seventeenth century 
it was customary to abide by these accepted teachings of 
Aristotle rather than to determine the truth by experimen- 
tation. It took all the daring of a Galileo to drop bodies of 
different weights from the leaning tower of Pisa to show 
that, allowing for the friction of the air, they all fell with 
the same velocity. This was contrary to the teachings of 
Aristotle and so great had been his prestige that an experi- 
mental trial had been considered superfluous. 


The prejudice against learning the truth was again 
brought to Galileo’s attention when he made a telescope with 
which he discovered the satellites of Jupiter, the rings of 
Saturn and the spots on the sun. Several of his colleagues at 
the university could not be prevailed upon to even look 
through the telescope. Galileo wrote to Kepler as follows: 
“Oh, my dear Kepler, how I wish that we could have one 
hearty laugh together! Here, at Padua, is the principal pro- 
fessor of philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently 
requested to look at the moon and planets through my glass, 
which he pertinaciously refuses to do. Why are you not 
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here? What shouts of laughter we should have at this 
glorious folly! And to hear the professor of philosophy at 
Pisa laboring before the Grand Duke with logical arguments, 
as if with magical incantations to charm the new planets 
out of the sky.” The Ptolemaic theory of the heavens, accord- 
ing to which the earth is the center of the universe with the 
sun and planets rotating around it, had held sway for thir- 
teen centuries, that is, until Copernicus announced the cor- 
rect system in 1543 A.D. Kepler, using the observations of 
Tycho Brahe had found the planets move in elliptical orbits 
around the sun as one of the foci, sweeping out equal areas 
in equal times. 


The great care that must be exercised in determining 
the truth is well illustrated in the following quotations from 
a book concerning the magnet published in 1600 by Sir Wil- 
liam Gilbert, physician to Queen Elizabeth. He says: 
“Why should I, in so vast an ocean of books whereby the 
minds of the studious are bemuddled and vexed .. . . add 
ought further to this confused world of writings.” The 
amount known about magnetism up to that date was very 
little, in fact, Gilbert is considered to have inaugurated the 
experimental method as applied to electricity and magne- 
tism. Yet he finds so much trash written on the subject at 
that early date that the “minds of the students are bemud- 
dled and vexed.”” However, he pursued the only safe course; 
he investigated the subject with great care, for he says: “As 
to what some writers have related that a lode-stone (natural 
magnet) will not attract iron if there be a diamond near, 
and that onions and garlic will make it lose its virtue, these 
are contradicted by thousands of experiments which I have 
tried.” 

The work of Galileo and Gilbert, although severely criti- 


cised at the time eventually proved to be shining beacons 
along the pathway to truth. Newton further illuminated the 
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way with his laws of gravity and optics; von Guericke 
demonstrated the pressure of air; Watt developed his steam 
engine and, in far away America, Benjamin Franklin, per- 
haps the best known individual of his time, added to his ac- 
complishments in publishing, politics and diplomacy by 
becoming an inventor and scientist. He demonstrated the 
identity of lightning and electricity and proposed the single 
fluid theory of electricity, namely, that an electrified body 
has either more or less than its normal amount of electrical 
fluid. This is essentially the theory now held when we say 
that an electrified body has either more or less than its nor- 
mal number of electrons. 


The laws of electromagnetism, which have been so im- 
portant in the progress of civilization, were discovered early 
in the following century. The leader in this research was 
Faraday, working in the laboratory of the Royal Institution 
in London which had been founded by an American, Count 
Rumford, himself an able experimenter. Other important 
laws in this same field were discovered by Joseph Henry who 
was for many years secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, which had been founded by an English- 
man, James Smithson. 


Following this came the telegraph, telephone, electric 
lights and other important inventions so numerous that it 
seemed that everything possible had been done.. Many phy- 
sicists thought that all of the great discoveries in physics 
had been made and the only thing left was to measure known 
laws with greater accuracy. Hardly had this belief been ex- 
pressed when X-rays were discovered and there followed the 
greatest scientific development the world had ever seen. 


This brief outline of the development of definite, well- 
known practical truths from prehistoric times to the present 
clearly shows the decreasing interval between inventions 
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until, at the present time, they are so numerous that even to 
- list them is an undertaking of such magnitude that it has not 
yet been attempted. 


While the search for truth has made the greatest progress 
in the exact sciences, such as physics, chemistry, mathematics 
and astronomy, other branches of knowledge are using more 
and more those features which have been found to be most 
productive of results, particularly experimentation, that is, 
finding the answer to the question: Does it work? 


” Experience has shown that it is very difficult to make a 
Statement of truth so exact that it does not need revision as 
our comprehension grows. Some years ago two of the great 
foundation stones of physics were the laws of the conserva-| 
tion of matter and the law of the conservation of energy.| 
Many experiments had shown that starting out with a given 
quantity of matter to produce a chemical reaction, the final 
products added up to exactly the same weight; there had been 
» no gain or loss, matter had been conserved. Likewise, when 
energy was transformed from one form into another no gain 
or loss occurred. Starting with the mechanical energy of 
falling water it may be converted into electrical energy, 
transmitted along many miles of wires to be converted into 
light, heat or the mechanical energy of motors. In this pro- 
cess there is an exact balance between the amount of energy 
started with and the sum of all the other forms of energy 
into which it was converted. So we say that energy is con- 

_ served and we have a law of the conservation of energy. 


Recent work has shown, however, that there are cases 
where matter is converted into energy and energy is con- 

- verted into matter. These cases in no way apply to the ex- 
amples given below; they are very special, but they do exist. 
So it becomes necessary to combine the two laws of conserva- 
tion of matter and that of the conservation of energy into 
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one law which states that matter and energy are together 
conserved, but not each one separately. 


Some of the difficulties which prehistoric man encountered 
in searching for the truth are not completely eliminated. Su- 
perstition is no longer an important factor, but how many 
can say they are entirely free from prejudice? In the exact 
sciences prejudice may play only a minor part in fact find- 
ing, that is, the gathering of the data; but it may play a 
major part in the correct interpretation of the acquired data, 
and the formulation of conclusions therefrom. 


The search for truth requires that the senses be alert, the 


mind quick to see relations among existing truths, the imagi- 
nation keen to visualize future possibilities, the inventive 


power apt to conceive conclusive tests or practical applica- 
tions, and the powers of expression so developed that the 
statements of truth can be clear and concise in order that 
they may be checked again and again as conceptions grow. 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
A great mental and spiritual stimulus. 
FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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THE MUMMY CLUB 
Conducted by The Chief Mummy 
[The Mummy Club is composed of those kindred spirits that are 


alive to life in its timeless achievements. This page will be a regular 
feature—Editor.] 


Back in 1923, Dr. Raymond P. Dougherty, now Assyriol- 
ogist at Yale University, was translating a collection of sev- 
eral hundred Babylonian clay tablets for the Goucher Col- 
lege series. These documents consisted of numerous busi- 
ness documents, many of them representing forms in use 
even today. They were written in the cuneiform, or wedge 
writing of ancient Babylon. 


As he worked, an innocent looking lump of clay sud- 
denly opened a new vista of history. It was a receipt, record- 
ing an advancement of money and provisions for a journey. 
The messenger was to take the sun-baked trail across the 
burning Arabian sands from Babylon to Tema, in the heart 
of the wilderness. 


The document read as follows: 


“50 shekels of silver are advanced for Nabu- 
mushetiq-urra, who is being sent to Tema, for 
1 road donkey and flour. Dated, 5th day of 
Addar, 5th year of Nabonidus, king of Baby- 
lon. (551 B.C.) 


Nabonidus was the father of Belshazzar, noted in the 
Old Testament. The book of Daniel mentions Belshazzar as 
king. This seemed to conflict with the known Babylonian 
chronicles. 


By a brilliant combination of scientific procedure and 
imaginative penetration, Dr. Dougherty followed up faint 
clues concerning the ancestry of Nabonidus and the place of 
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Belshazzar in the Babylonian government. He found that 
Belshazzar’s place in the government was such that the term 
“king” was not out of place. Belshazzar’s name appears 
again and again in connection with business documents and 
official orders. He evidently controlled considerable wealth 
and in many ways acted as ruler. 


Nabonidus was the son of Nabu-balatsu-iqbi and Shu- 
mua-damga. Nabu-balatsu-iqbi was known for his wisdom 
and culture. The mother was a woman of unusual person- 
ality, of great piety, an “ordained” high priestess, living to 
the venerable age of one hundred and four years. 


With such ancestry, small wonder Nabonidus was more 
interested in archaeology than in government. He was an 
excavator, an antiquarian, a research man. Many a time 
did he have the thrill of looking upon an ancient brick or 
foundation stone of two or three thousand years before. 


These interests made it imperative that some govern- 
mental details be entrusted to Belshazzar. The cuneiform 
records now bear this out. Belshazzar was virtually king. 
The book of Daniel is not wholly contrary to the facts as the 
archaeologist pieces them together. 


There is definite record of the Babylonian conquest of 
Arabia, and Tema, isolated, mysterious, beautiful oasis far 
out in the desert became the dream residence of Nabonidus, 
the scholar. The more he dwelt at Tema, the more Belshaz- 
zar was entrusted with affairs of state. Nabonidus did not 
fae his sovereignty, but he did rely heavily upon 

is son. 


Dr. Dougherty has written page after page of Baby- 
lonian history, hitherto unknown. He has made intimate 
friends of Nabonidus and Belshazzar. Most intriguing of 
all, he has turned attention to a straggling Arab settlement, 
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close by a series of mounds, the modern remains of ancient 
Tema. He has aroused speculation. He has made archaeol- 
ogists and Biblical students eager to uncover the treasures of 
the dream oasis of Nabonidus — not treasures of gold but 
treasures of tablets, fragmentary records, the archives of the 
royal residence. When Tema speaks, new chapters will be 
_ added to the history of Babylon, and to our knowledge of the 
Bible. 


What a challenge to the man of wealth who might have 
the thrill and the satisfaction of making such an excavation 
possible! 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
I cannot tell you how worthwhile your Journal is. 
FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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A SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 
WILLIAM L. BARTH 


It is slowly dawning upon many earnest thinkers, that 
notwithstanding the ceaseless conflicts of creeds in the 
churches and the popular challenge to faith by a soulless 
mechanism, we are entering an era which betokens the dawn 
of a new day in religious thinking and experience. 


Just as the “Revival of Learning” in the 14th century, 
incident to the recovery of the Classics of Greece and Rome, 
was the precursor of a movement that transformed philos- 
ophy, science and religion, so the newer discoveries of 
science in the realm of physics, psychology and cognate 
realms is slowly but surely displacing our age long religious 
and philosophic concepts with truer and more inspiring 
ones. We now see clearly the direct and the indirect rela- 
tion of the new birth of learning in the period of the “‘Renais- 
sance,” to the religious Reformation under Luther and 
Zwingli, as well as its stimulating effect in promoting the 
revivals of Wesley and other awakened souls of a later day. 
A new impulse, based upon a more intelligent understanding 
of life, had entered the thought of mankind, with the result 
that a new world was born. 


In like manner, we in our own day, are beginning to 
sense that underlying the decay and passing of our old order 
of philosophic and religious thought there is an impulse, a 
Divinity, framing for itself and the Race a new body, 
through which there may be experienced a clearer and a 
higher consciousness of the meaning of life. The old order 
has run its course. A new order is being born. The Divinity 
that is involved in the very root of things is evolving a fresh 
expression of its inherent and eternal life.“We have mis- 
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“taken the birth throes for dissolution and death, whereas 
they are but the precursors of a more abundant life in 
every realm. It is the eternal story of progress from the 
lower to the higher, from the seeming imperfect to the more 
perfect. In the agony of the transition many earnest souls 
have seen only the defeat of religion, the eclipse of all faith 
and irretrievable loss of the dearest hopes of the race; but 
that which seemed loss is now beginning to be seen as pure 
gain, for Truth can never be lost, and that which is eternal 
in religion can never suffer defeat. 


It will be seen that this viewpoint of the transition 
period, we are now living in, is in fact the explanation of our 
doubt and uncertainty. Our very dissatisfaction with things 7 
as they are is a vital and essential part of its processes. New 
Light has dawned upon the race, the light of a clearer and 
more exact knowledge. We were not prepared for it; it 
blinded our vision; it banished the shadows and the dark 
which we had misconceived as the abiding places of Truth, 
and in our holy rage we tried to banish the light. Precisely 
this is what many attempted and a few obscure minds are 
still endeavoring to do. 


The entire 19th century, from a religious as well as phil- 
osophic viewpoint, was a century of endless conflict between 
the best minds of the age. The Newtonian theory of gravi- 
tation, followed by the Darwinian statement of natural selec- 
tion precipitated a bitter and violent controversy on the 
part of the theologians, to whose undisputed wisdom the 
world had bowed in submissive and ignorant docility. No 
need to dwell on the malicious and unrestrained slander and 
calumny that was heaped upon the pioneers in the new 
fields of science. They were villified, excoriated, and con- 
demned to the eternal flames of a literal hell as Atheists and 
destroyers of the faith, once for all committed to the saints. 
Happily, save among a few obscurantist sects this phase of 
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the conflict has been generally modified. The Clergy and 
theologians of the more modern school are sincerely endeay- 
oring intelligently to surrender their old position; they are 
slowly accepting, in a modified form, the logical implications 
of the New Knowledge, and are honestly endeavoring to 
adjust their creeds and dogmas in harmony therewith. That 
the adjustment is slow and extremely painful goes without 
saying. Men do not emancipate themselves fully in a day or 
a year from sacred teachings that have the imprimatur of 
ages of accredited spiritual authority. The Augustinian 
concept of religion, accepted, approved, defended and taught 
by nearly every theologian for fifteen centuries, cannot be 
rooted out of the mentality at will; its implications are too 
deep seated in the innermost fibres of the religious thought 
of the age. One needs only to listen to the thinly veiled 
anthropomorphisms of the average religious discourse to 
know that the modern scientific viewpoint has not as yet pen- 
etrated the deeper recesses of the average clerical mind. 
Manifestly, however, we stand between the eclipse of an old 
order of religious thought and the dawning of a new order. 
Old forms, old creeds are fading; but the eternal realities 
abide. Religion has not been destroyed, it is being discov- 
ered. God, the great innovator, is in His world and that 
means that Progress is by Divine authority. Through all 
the ages one increasing purpose runs, and that purpose can 
be no less than the evolution of the highest spiritual attri- 
butes of mankind. It is the unessential only that is vanish- 
ing that the abiding may be made more clearly manifest. 
Such is the deeper mood, the clearer insight of our day. 


While one may not, in a brief paper of this nature, trace 
in detail the full implications of the new order of thought, 
now emerging, we can briefly show some of its tendencies. 
Much of course is yet uncertain; but it seems plain that the 
future of religion will be governed by Reason rather than by 
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antiquated authority. Listen to Cotton Mather: “There is a 
thought which I have often had—that the light of reason is 
the law of God, the voice of reason is the voice of God, and | 
that we never have to do with reason but that at the same“ 
time we have to do with God. Yes, our submission to rea- 
son is obedience to God.” Man’s reason is the very essence 
of the man, but it is no secret that reason has been heavily 
discounted in the search for religious truth. Meaningless 
metaphysical interpretations of obscure passages of Sacred 
Writ were substituted for clear reason by ecclesiastical 
authorities in high places, and eternal bliss or damnation 
were attached to their acceptance or rejection. We were 
taught that religion introduced a new faculty into life, called) 
“faith,” as though faith were opposed to reason; but what is/ 
true faith if not reason expanded to its widest vision? 
Since it is only the Truth that frees us from illusion and 
delusion, we must know the truth; and no dogma, however 
hoary with age, no document, no institution, no system 
should bar our way into the freest inquiry, nor deter us in 
our search for the whole truth. Such indeed is the growing 
spirit of our day, and it is a heartening sign, a rebuke to 
obscurantist assumption that religion and intelligence are 
mutually incompatible. 


The logical sequence of this reverent, yet fearless demand 
for reality is an earnest belief in the Spirit of Science, the 
great revealer of a world order undergirded and interpene- 
trated by infinite wisdom and law. How far off seem the 
days when creeds were devised to harmonize with a universe 
of caprice and disorder, a universe in which there was an 
irreconcilable distinction between divine action and natural 
law. How much more wonderful is the universe as unfolded 
to us by the patient researches of men consecrated only to 
discovery of truth. What an unveiling of the greatness and 
the wisdom of God they bring to us. Gone forever is the 
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lawless universe of a capricious God; in its place we have a 
revelation of a world order rooted in the integrity and uni- 
versality of infinite law and order. What wonder that re- 
ligious faith in our day is breaking from the narrow bounds 
of past teaching, and expanding both in breadth and depth. 
It is not because men believe less in God and the true essen- 
tials of spiritual life, but because they must believe more; 
they are literally forced by the inevitable logic of the facts to 
build for themselves concepts of the Infinite commensurate 
with the greatness and glory of the world in which they now 
live. 


As Emerson so truly said — when the half gods go the 
great God arrives. We are now reaching out to the truer 
concept of a God, immanent in the universe as the very sub- 
stance, law and life of all that is. The difference between 
the older way of thinking and the new is that we have come 
to see that the one supreme Cause and Source of all that Is, 
is not a separate Being outside of His world, but is in fact 
the actual Spirit of Life shining through all creation as its 
very life principle, both infinite in its working principle and 
eternal in its essence; in plain fact the universe is none other 
than the Living God made manifest, so that Paul voiced a 
literal truth when he said: “In God we live and move and 
have our being.” Such is the reverent conclusion of a faith 
that is winning its way in this our new day. 


The religious implications of this new viewpoint of life 
are revolutionary. It means that there is a moral and spir- 
itual order in the cosmos to which mankind is intimately re- 
lated. Faith in God is not, as many would have us believe, 
a mere compensatory mechanism of retreat from reality, a 
projecting of the personal wish into a cosmic postulate. 
Faith in God is a reasonable expanding of the facts of life 
to their widest and inevitable vision and logical end; it is 
the logical complement of a world order, every fibre of which 
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has a teleological meaning. Religious faith, in fact, is rooted 
in the facts and realities of the natural order, inwrought 
into the very texture of life. Since supreme wisdom and life 
is in reality all that Is, including Man, religious faith is but 
deep calling unto deep; God recognizing his own existence 
and presence. 


Revelation, then, is not confined to the Sacred writings 
of the various faiths. We appreciate to their full worth 
the intuitive insight of the prophets and seers of ancient 
days; their acute and immediate perception of universal 
principles of truth were nothing less than prophetic; they 
had the open vision ; but nevertheless revelation is a phenom- 
enon that is universal and continuous in its scope. It is the 
gradual disclosing of aspects of truth as the veil is lifted 
from the eyes of man enabling him to see that which always 
was, is now and ever will be. It is the universal seen as the 
particular, the whole cognized in its various parts. The 
scientist as well as the saint is a prophet of God unfolding to 
us the Truth that is eternal. 


Neither has our new insight robbed us of the reality of, , . 


prayer. When science unveiled to the world the vastness of 
nature and the universal reign of law, the hasty conclusion 
was that prayer was no longer possible to the intelligent 
mind; a sober second thought, however, has caused us to 
abandon this conclusion as not warranted by the premises 
nor the logical conclusions of our faith in science. Inasmuch 
as that which Is, is also the deepest principle of man’s nature, / 
he may speak to It and It will respond to him. Man is Spirit 
veiled in flesh, and Spirit with Spirit can speak. Prayer is a 
sincere and an intelligent union of our spirit with the 
Universal Spirit—regnant in all; it is the conscious uniting 
of our specific need with the Power and the Wisdom and Love 
which underlies all life; it is the outreach of the soul to the 
Infinite, the aspiration for unity with the whole. Prayer 
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releases and gives direction to the infinite forces that are 
universally present; it harmonizes our discordant self with 
the ineffable beauty and perfection of that Universal Self of 
which we are but fragmentary aspects. Prayer is the con- 
scious recognition that the universe is spiritual in its essence 
and that we can contact spiritual channels to supply our 
every need; it deals with eternal reality. We no longer pray, 
it is true, to a capricious deity, afar off in the distant heay- 
ens, since goodness and love and beneficence are ours for the 
acceptance. We follow the injunction of the wisest of 
teachers who said, ““What things soever you desire when you 
pray, believe that you receive them, and you shall have 
them.” The laws of prayer are the laws of life raised to 
their highest expression. 


So, too, the newer and higher revelation of truth trans- 
forms our glimmer of twilight in respect to death into a glad 
and confident morning. Since man is spirit in his essential 
nature, he is immortal; not shall be at some future time, but 
is immortal now. In the constitution of nature, which is 
spiritual, there is no death. Nature knows nothing of death 
as we use the word. No atom is ever lost, no substance ever 
perishes, no force is ever destroyed. Change there is in the 
wisdom of nature, but the constituent elements forever abide. 
Death is either extinction or liberation, and since that which 
is of the essence of spirit cannot become extinct, death spells 
only liberation. Dust thou art, to dust returnest, was not 
spoken of the Soul. Life does not flow downward into 
oblivion, but ever upward to higher expressions of itself. 
From the very dawn of life in the primeval protoplasms, life 
through its evolutionary processes, has ever been an ascend- 
ing scale to higher and ever higher spiritual attributes, 
culminating in man, a citizen by his very nature of a world 
order where a thousand years are asa day. Death, in short, 
is an incident in the pilgrimage of the soul on its way through 
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life to higher meanings of life. That which came from God, 
is now in God, shall at last return to God. The mystical 
meaning of the Prodigal story in the New Testament is that 
after the experiences in the “far off country” we shall all 
return to the Father’s house and be at home. Prodigals we 
all are, deceived by the materialistic husks of our lower 

_ nature; but when the light that never shone on sea or land 
shall shine upon our pathway, we as in the winsome story of 
old, shall awaken to our true nature and shall say: “I will 
arise and go to my Father.” Immortality is not an achieve-\\ 
ment for a favored few of the sons of men, else few would/ 
ever achieve it. The CONSCIOUSNESS that man is an 
immortal being is an achievement, the results of the con- 
scious blending of his mentality with the spiritual facts of all 
life; and in the new order now dawning this crowning bene- 
ficence will be the heritage of an ever-increasing number of 
folk. 


Such, in brief, is the meaning of the Spiritual Renais- 
sance dawning upon mankind. We have, as yet, caught but 
the faintest glimmer of its ineffable glory. Its future is 
golden with the promise of a new day for mankind. It 
means the emancipation of the mind and the soul from the 
cramping and stultifying concepts of an arbitrary God, en- 
throned in the isolation of the far off heavens, amenable only 
to the unctuous and artificial flattery of the ceremonial 
foolishness of a chosen few. It means deliverance from 
pompous ecclesiastical authority, both of the past and the 
present. It means forgetting the abstract creeds and the 
non-essentials of a wholesome life, as the worn out garments 
of other days. It means that at last we shall learn that “God 
is Spirit,” that the only true concept of life is spiritual — 
that Spirit with Spirit can meet, for closer is he than breath- 
ing, and nearer than hands and feet. Science, Philosophy 
and Religion have at last joined hands in their common quest 
for truth and their spiritual and intellectual fellowship will 
light again the shekinah upon our altars, which had grown 


dim. 
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RELIGION, SCIENCE AND MARRIAGE 
PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D. 


That all is not well with the modern family, needs no 
argument. A divorce suit filed for every six marriage licen- 
ses issued in the whole United States, a ratio in California of 
1:3, and an even more unfavorable ratio in many cities; such 
statistics form but one of the many kinds of evidence that 
the family as an institution is not functioning with efficiency. 
The results in personal unhappiness, juvenile delinquency, 
social instability and pathology, and economic distress, are 
likewise matters of common knowledge. 


/1t is easy to say that the family of today really repre- 
sents an institution that grew up along with an earlier and 
‘much different economic structure, and that as the economic 
structure of society has changed remarkably during the 
last century, the family must undergo similar drastic and 
far-reaching changes to keep pace. 


The biologist, on the other hand, recalls that the family 
is the oldest institution in existence on the face of the globe; 
that it goes back far beyond the period when man’s ancestors 
might be called human; that it has been found necessary not 
only to man’s progressive evolution, but even to his survival. 


This does not mean that a single, hard-and-fast form of 
family life has prevailed in every age. The family as an in- 
stitution has not only shown itself to be adaptable to a wide 

‘range of conditions, but it has been the subject of innumer- 
‘able experiments. Most of these, it will be noted, were dis- 
_astrous. History is composed largely of the stery of group 
‘who failed, because of an unsatisfactory family life to =) 
petuate themselves. 
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If the family is so fundamental in human evolution, it, 
may well be that the present-day economic and social struc- 
ture requires radical changes to meet the essential needs of 
the family, rather than that the latter must be reformed to 
keep pace with changing economic conditions. It may be 
that the alternative would be the decline of American civi- 
_ lization, in the same way that the civilizations of Greece, 
Rome and other peoples declined when their social and eco- 
nomic organization grew out of touch with the necessities of 
family life which are indispensable to human progress. 


It is worth while, then, to ask what are the essential ele- 
ments of successful marriage, disregarding for the time 
being the economic problems which loom so large in most 
current discussions. A moment’s analysis will show, I be- 
lieve, that success in marriage is largely made up of three 
factors: (1) proper choice of a mate, (2) understanding of 
the technique of living in marriage, and (3) a determined 
idealism. 


Few marriages are characterized by complete presence 
of all of these factors. A low degree of one, or even of two, 
of them, may be offset by a high degree of a third. But where 
all three of them are largely lacking, it is scarcely possible 
that a marriage should turn out successfully ; and it does not. 


These three factors are mainly the outgrowth of edu- 
cation, partly of the education that is absorbed unconsciously 
from parents, relatives and friends during the years of 
childhood; partly the education that is forced upon one dur- 
ing the school years. If a child’s own family life is unhappy, 
he carries a heavy handicap into his adult years when he 
faces the problem of establishing a home of his own. Many 
children, fortunately, start with an excellent equipment of 
early emotional attitudes; but ordinarily the formal educa- 
tional system does not build upon this to prepare the boy 
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or girl for future marriage and parenthood. Indirectly, it 
is in many cases impairing the potentialities of its pupils, 
by turning their attention in the wrong channels. 


Let me discuss these three factors singly. 


1. The choice of a mate has received much attention 
from eugenists, and it is also such an inherent part of every 
young person’s consciousness that it needs only a little more 
systematic attention to be made useful. Experience with 
collegians has shown that their ideals as to what a mate 
should offer are for the most part sound, save that they do 
not attach sufficient weight to a good inheritance. It is not 
necessary to overemphasize this, but surely it might well be 
listed as one of ten or a dozen factors to be considered. 


How far these ideals are carried into effect, and how far 
they are smothered at the critical moment by economic in- 
fluences and superficial and trivial factors is a question that 
can not be answered from any studies yet made. Much more 
research is needed as to compatibility. Apart from health, the 
outstanding necessities seem to be sympathy with each 
other’s aims, and a fairly large community in habits and 
attitudes. A course in “Personal Relations” ought to be a 
part of every high school and college curriculum, and these 
problems could be studied without difficulty and with much 
profit. The higher education that is at present given young 
women seems largely to unfit them for marriage and parent- 
hood, but how far this is due to an inherently evil type of 
education, how far it is due merely to the fact that the edu- 
cation of young men has not been properly changed to meet 
that of the young women, are difficult questions to answer. 


2. The technique of community life can be taught suc- 
cessfully, and much of it should be included in a course on 
Personal Relations—which ought also to be available to 
adults everywhere in extension courses. The more intimate 
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phases of married life, particularly relating to sexual ad» 
_Justments, are so personal and individual that they can not 
be covered fully in a group discussion. 


For this reason, special bureaus or establishments for 
consultation on marriage problems were tried out in Ger- 
many nearly ten years ago, and they have been so successful 
that more than a hundred of them are now in operation in 
various continental countries. In nearly every instance they 
are official in character, supported from tax funds, and un- 
der the direction of the department of health or some similar 
agency. They represent one of the outstanding successes in 
social work abroad during the past decade. 


A number of isolated attempts have been made, on a 
small scale, to furnish the same sort of service to the Ameri- 
can public, but the first organized effort to give this help in a 
broad way began in Los Angeles in the spring of this year, 
when The Institute of Family Relations was incorporated 
as a philanthropic, non-profit foundation by forty-five 
socially-minded men and women. Its purpose is to make ac- 
cessible to all who want it, as much as possible of the avail- 
able scientific information that will make for success in 
marriage and parenthood. A strong staff of consultants 
enables the applicant to get the best help to be had in half a 
dozen different lines, relating to social, psychological, medi- 
cal, genetic, legal and religious problems. 


The Institute maintains close working relations with 
many other social agencies in the city, particularly the Legal 
Aid Clinic and the Child Guidance Clinic. It does not treat 
disease, clients who need such attention being referred to 
their own physicians; but it does undertake to offer diagno- 
sis and education in any kind of problem that may affect the 
family, now or later. 
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One-third of the applicants come for pre-marital con- 
sultation, examination or education, and it is the hope of 
the directors that this group will eventually make up most of 
the work of the Institute, since it is the group which offers 
the greatest probability of successful prevention of difficul- 
ties. 

Another large group is made up of married couples who 
have problems that they can not solve, tisually involving 
sexual maladjustment; a third, those who seek information ~ 
on matters of heredity. It is an interesting fact that this is 
the only place in the United States at the present time whose 
business it is to furnish information concerning human 
heredity. Others come with most heterogeneous problems. 
The Institute desires to do nothing that any other agency in 
the city can or will do; it therefore refers many applicants 
to other and appropriate agencies. The directors do not as- 
sume for a minute that they can solve all the problems that 
may be presented to them, but they have been successful in 
aiding a large proportion of those who apply. 


Within the next decade, it is probable that several hun- 
dred institutions of this kind will be in operation in the 
United States. Already two California municipalities are 
planning to add such a service, on a limited scale, to their 
departments of health, and a number of private undertak- 
ings in other states are in contemplation. The most impor- 
tant of these is being financed by the Rosenwald Fund, and 
will result in the opening in Chicago, within a very short 
time, of a clinic resembling in many respects the Los 
Angeles Institute of Family Relations. 


Through such agencies, much can be done to improve the 
technique of married life. Since sexual maladjustment is 
«present in almost every case of marital disharmony, this 


one measure alone should reduce markedly the number 
broken homes. 
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3. A determined idealism has in many instances, car- 
ried a family through to some measure of success, even if 
the two factors that have just been discussed were not oper- 
ating successfully. Unfortunately, this determined idealism 
seems to be getting rarer, as a psychology of experiment and 
impermanence is being built up around marriage, particu- 
larly by persons who have failed in their own marriages and 
are anxious to rationalize these failures. Many of these 
persons are unstable nervously and emotionally, and could 
not adjust themselves to any adult situation (the divorce 
rate among the mentally diseased is three times that of the. 
population as a whole) ; and it is particularly unfortunate | 
that so much of the education of young people should be | 
either in their hands, or in the hands of persons who have/ 
never married at all, particularly of disappointed women. 
The inevitable result is that young people get very distorted 
attitudes toward marriage and family life, in many in- 
stances. 


_~ The decline of authority in religion has undoubtedly con- 
“tributed toward this marital instability. Many interesting 
statistical studies reveal the high divorce rate between per- 
sons whose religious views differ widely; and the still higher\ 
divorce rate among persons, neither of whom has any pro-/ 
eae religious affiliations. The growth of a religious atti- 
tude based on biological ethics and a regard for the welfare 
of one’s fellow men has been too slow to take up the lag. 


The existence of an idealism—call it religious or not— 
which is backed by personal conviction and interpreted in 
daily life, seems to be a necessary pre-requisite to a sounder 
family life. This will take different forms in different per- 
sons, no doubt, according to their temperaments and back: 
Es grounds. For some, eugenics becomes almost a substitute 
for religion of the old-fashioned type. For others, a greater 
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concern for family welfare will be infused into a more orth- 
\odox religious attitude. 


The churches have been extremely slow to occupy- them- 
selves with the problem of successful marriage and parent- 
hood, although ‘almost without exception they profess great 
interest in it. There are at least three points where they still 
have a real contribution to make. 


In the first place, they may do much more to enable their 
young people to form social contacts which may eventually 
lead to marriage. The church formerly served a very useful 

_ purpose in this way; it does so now, in urban communities, 
only to a very slight extent. The problem of young people in 
large cities, with no natural social contacts, is a most serious 
one, and results in delayed marriage, or no marriage at all 

_ for many superior, well-educated young men and women 

_ who want to marry, who ought to marry, but who simply 

_ have no opportunity to make acquaintances. The church can 
still help them, if it makes sufficient effort to do so. 


In the second place, the church either directly or through 
some of its auxiliaries can make an effort definitely to pre- 
pare young people for marriage through education. Timid 
— are already being taken in this direction. 


Ty the third place, the church can safeguard marriage 
<e refusing to perform it except under proper conditions. 
Inasmuch as the majority of persons still prefer to be mar- 
ried by a minister, even though they may not be active 
church members, the clergy occupy a strategic position which 
few of them have realized. The occasional scandal of 
“marrying parsons” who are exploiting their cloth by the 
‘most unethical commercial practices, is much less serious 
than the daily scandal of otherwise conscientious clergymen 
_who make no real effort to ascertain, before uniting a man 
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and woman in wedlock, that they are properly prepared and 
that there is no obvious impediment. 


The old custom of publishing the banns was extremely, 
useful in preventing hasty and ill-advised marriages, and a 
dozen states have now adopted it legally by requiring a delay 
of a few days before a marriage license is issued. The re- 
sults are extraordinary./ In Los Angeles County alone, for 
instance, more than one thousand couples walk up the court 
house steps each year and apply for marriage licenses, but! 
do not return three days later to claim them. What becomes) 
of these abandoned romances? Surely a marriage that has 
not sufficient viability to withstand three days’ exposure to 
- daylight can be of little value either to the individuals or to 
the community, and it is probable that the great majority of 
the marriages thus so easily abandoned would have ended 
in divorce or annulment within a short time. Investigation 
shows that about one-third of these unclaimed licenses repre- 
sent couples in which the girl was too young to marry legally; 
and the others are too often freak marriages, runaway mar- 
riages, fraudulent marriages, or drunken marriages that 
would have taken place without hesitation except for the 
salutary delay imposed by this innocent-appearing law. 


If it be argued that the church’s concern is with man’s 
spiritual nature, and that these matters of which I have 
been speaking are in a different category, I imagine that 
few persons will now accept the argument. The difference 
between the spiritual and the material has been diminishing 
steadily with the progress of science, until no one can now 
successfully maintain that they are anything more than 
differences in points of view or approach. Alike for those 
who assert that all is mind, and for those who maintain that 
all is matter, the continuation of the progressive evolution 
of mankind toward higher and higher goals must be of fund- 
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amental importance. Such evolution is only possible through 
a sound family life; and the maintenance and furtherance 
of such family life is the most serious problem that now con- 
fronts every civilized community. 


COMMENT ON THIS JOURNAL 
The attempt to reconcile science and religion should 
prove of ever-increasing value. 


FROM THE LETTER OF A READER. 
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Been thinking about those ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Great folks. Made a lot of mistakes. Went blind at the 
critical moments. Did many bad things well. That is the 
fuzzy side of a real philosophy of life. If they only had 
done good things better! 


Fought a good deal. Still doing it. Especially in some 
mighty sincere religious attitudes in our western world. 
Both got hold of the new faith, Christianity. Made them 
over, too. Helped many an outcast. Slaves equal to Cesar, 
and allthat. Called it a “gospel,” good news. It was. Then 
somebody tried to explain it. The slaves didn’t bother, but 
the theologians did. 


They still do. 


The Greek mind sees revelation as discovery of new 
truth. It never stops short of a universe or two. Like the 
old Hebrew that way. Use eyes and ears to find God. 
Science. 


The Latin mind is a stickler for order. Revelation is a 
communication of new truth. Comes from the outside; like 
Centurian to legionnaire. Authority. 


Greek Christians saw character wrought upon by Christ. 
Something happened in the individual. He lived a new 
Way. 

Latins wanted a contract. Got it. Salvation a device 
for entering heaven—if terms accepted. 


Both good ideas. Truth in them. That Greek idea is 
dynamite. That Latin concept is mighty steadying and 
comforting. Ought to be combined in every religious life. 
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The Greek had imagination. He saw incarnation in 
everything. Nature and man all of God. 


The Latin preferred definiteness. Incarnation a seg- 
ment of a trinity. God down from heaven, and up again. 
Maybe a bit hard to find. 


Greeks were friendly folk. Formed a church. Called it 
an ekklesia, a group of like-minded folk. Church was just a 
band of good people thinking about the new Way of life and 
aiding each other in it. 


Latins felt need of action. A church must do something. 
Like a cohort. Church an instrument for salvation. Special 
tool. No salvation without it. Good legal theory. 


Greeks and Latins died, but differed in opinions about it. 
To the Greek, eternal life was depth. To the Latin, eternal 
‘life was length. To the Greek, death was withering of the 
good. To the Latin, death was division between spirit and 
body. 


Western religion influenced by both. More Latin than 
Greek. Latin fits Anglo-Saxon mind. Lot of good in it. 
Wish we had more Greek, though. Wish we could see that 
incarnation of the Eternal all about us. Wish the church 
could fellowship more. Wish life could deepen — forever. 
Wish some would think more of spirit and less of body. 


Guess it’s the old, old problem. Good in many things. 
Need to capture it, respect the other fellow, and putting the 
better and better together, achieve the best. 


NM 
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COMMENTS ON THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SCIENCE, RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 


“IT am profoundly moved by your attitude on the great 
problem of the age—the living and vital reconciliation of 
fact and faith.” 


“Wonderful in every way.” 
“A very superior publication.” 


“T believe very heartily in any movement that will change 
the spirit of our times from putting things over against 
each other, to the attitude that would show how all the dif- 
ferent phases of life are after all, closely related.” 


“The best periodical I have ever read.” 


“T congratulate you on the character of its contents and 
the eminence of its contributors.” 


“The most constructive thing I have ever read.” 


“Am pleased to say that in my opinion this is by far the 
finest magazine on the market.” 


“A great mental and spiritual stimulus.” 


“Tt is a genuine satisfaction to read a Journal, the pur- 
pose and spirit of which are to reconcile, rather than attack 
the great branches of human knowledge and human expe- 
rience.” 


The letters from which these excerpts were taken and 
many others which have been received show that the spirit 
of this Journal has been recognized and appreciated. The 
Journal is based upon no religious creed, and is strictly non- 
sectarian and non-partisan in its policy. Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants have contributed to its columns. Its one 
purpose is to present the truths which science, religion and 
philosophy are perpetually bringing to light, and to empha- 
size the profound importance of the fact that there can be 
no conflict between religion and science when these branches 
of knowledge and experience are properly understood. 
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Among the contributors to this Journal are Presidents, 
Deans and Professors in Universities, heads of Religious 
Institutes, Ministers, Lawyers, Editors, Physicians and 
Laymen—in fact, people from every walk of life. 


The publishers of the Quarterly Journal of Science, Re- 
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and to teach this unified thought or truth in lectures, classes 
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various avenues of knowledge to unify science, religion and 
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ena. In this effort, we seek and welcome truth from every 
field of investigation. The physical organization of The In- 
stitute exists for the sole purpose of making possible definite 
avenues and methods for intelligent investigation through all 
branches of human knowledge. 


“Any movement which endeavors to unify the great con- 
clusions of human experience must be kept free from petty 
ideas, from personal ambitions and from any attempt to pro- 
mote one man’s opinion. Science knows nothing of opinion, 
but recognizes a government of law which responds alike to 
all. Religion becomes dogmatic and often superstitious when 
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mind is a natural law in the spiritual world. The healing 
power of a mental and spiritual treatment is due to definite 
laws and is not due to chance or caprice or to an indulgence 
of God toward some, which is withheld from others. It is the 
duty of Religious Science to view the facts, seek the cause and 
provide a definite knowledge of the law governing the facts. 


“Religious Science does not scoff at the words or works of 
medical and surgical science. All work for the same result— 
to help and to heal humanity. The world needs to get together 
and not pull apart. There should be no objection to any form 
of healing that produces results. Mental healing is a necessary 
complement to medical science. The two methods should com- 
bine. The road to health and freedom lies, not through mys- 
terious or occult performances, but through the intelligent use 
of Nature’s forces and laws. The world is tired of mysteries, 
does not understand symbols, and longs for reality. 


“Let us then approach the study of physical, mental and 
spiritual phenomena with awe but not with fear, with a truly 
humble thought but not with a sense that we are unworthy. 
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T SEEMS to me that, while ‘t is possible to 
conceive of the universe abst.actly, as a vast 
collective and cooperative effort, a vast nexus 

| of relationships, that this is a purely abstract, 

sntelleettal concept. We human beings are not merely 
intellectual; we are feeling, emotional, suffering, joy- 
ous human creatures, and the intellectual point of view, 
the abstract point of view does not satisfy us. Prob- 
ably because we are feeling and emotional creatures, we 
postulate a mind behind the vast order of nature and 
long to find that mind beneficent. We long to find it 
akin to the higher impulses in our own hearts and be- 
ings. To talk about nature abstractly does not seem 
to me to be very fruitful in human affairs. It seems 
to me that the present tendency in philosophy is to get 
away from the coldly abstract point of view. It rec- 
ognizes the vast realities of our instinctive drives, our 
emotional responses of all kinds, all our experiences of 
pain and pleasure, of sorrow and joy, and it endeavors 
in some way to link these vast and unmistakable real- 
ities which we feel within us to the universe around us. 
The universe then loses the coldly mental or intellectual 
character we have given it and becomes an urging, de- 
siring thing. It assumes a warm character, approach- 
ing our own human reactions and attitudes. Our reac- 
tion to it then becomes religious and philosophic in the 
deepest sense. It seems to me that in talking about the 
ultimate nature of things and its possible kinship to 
us, we must go not merely to our heads but to our 
own hearts, 


—MILTON SILLS 


